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The REMINGTON 
Billing Typewriter 





is the complete billing machine 





It supplies the needs of every business, 
It embraces every billing system. 


It improves and develops system according to the needs 
of business. 


It eliminates waste labor in the billing department: 


It eliminates waste labor which pen billing makes 
necessary in other departments. 


It equals the other Remington models in its capacity 
for ordinary work. 


It is now used by thousands of representative houses 
in every part of the country. 


And everywhere its record as a time, labor and expense 
saver is beyond competition. 


New illustrated booklet 


sent on request 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
325-327 Broadway, New York 


Branches Everywhere 






































DAIBUTSU (GREAT BUDDHA) AT KAMAKURA, JAPAN 
This statue of Buddha is six hundred years old, is made of bronze, and is fifty feet in height. 


See “The Spirit of the Orient,” page 11. 
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controversy which threatened to 
A lead to the resignation of Lord 
Curzon, the Viceroy of British 
India, has been settled by compro- 
mise. Lord Curzon is not at all 
satisfied, and the same is true of his 
antagonist, General. Kitchener, for some 
time the commander-in-chief of the Brit- 
ish military forces in India. The home 
government has leaned toward General 
Kitchener’s view, and the settlement is 
more favorable thereto than it is to Lord 
Curzon’s position; yet the latter, while 
frank in his criticism of the change in 
question, has decided to remain at his 
post in the interest of imperial stability. 
The controversy concerned the status 
and influence of the commander-in-chief 
and his relation to the civil administra- 
tion of the great “colony.” The army ad- 
ministration in India has in the past been 
a house divided against itself. The com- 
mander-in-chief, naturally, was respon- 
sible for the condition of the army and 
the state of Indian defense, but he had 
very little power. The army was repre- 
sented in the executive council by a “mil- 
itary member,” and this member had 
power without responsibility. His ad- 
vice generally prevailed, and when the 
commander proposed plans for more ef- 
fective organization and distribution of 
the army, the military member generally 
had alternative schemes or objections, 
and little was ever done. Lord Kitchener 
demanded the concentration of military 
authority and was supported by military 
experts at home. 
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Indian opinion, however, supported 
Lord Curzon, who protested against the 
commander’s proposals on the ground 
that they would tend to the establish- 
ment of a military autocracy and produce 
distrust and apprehension in India. 

The compromise referred to above 
presents the following principal features : 
General Kitchener, exercising the com- 
bined functions of commander and war 
secretary, will preside over a military 
council, which will have full charge of 
the army affairs on their military and 
technical side. He will be an ex-officio 
member of the Indian government. The 
financial and supply interests of the army 
will be in charge of a “military member” 
of the government, who may be a civil- 
ian, however. The commander-in-chief, 
though exercising greater power than 
formerly, will continue to hold his office 
at the will of the civil government of In- 
dia, which controls the purse-strings and 
which must pass upon every measure re- 
lating to army organization and defence 
involving the expenditure of money. 

The compromise will soon be put to 
a severe test. Viceroy Curzon and Lord 
Kitchener differ on a vital military ques- - 
tion. The latter believes that the forces 
in India ought to be promptly reorgan- 
ized and redistributed, the country being, 
in his opinion, exposed to invasion by 
Russia. He has written with much ear- 
nestness about the strategic movements. 
and military railways Russia has been 
making in Central Asia; he is convinced 
that sooner or later the British empire will 
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have to fight for her existence on the 
frontier of India, and he would at once 
proceed to make adequate preparations 
for that “life and death struggle.” His 
schemes, it is estimated, involve an ex- 
penditure of over 
$100,000,000. 

Lord Curzon and 
|| the Indian bureau- 
} cracy are not likely 








||| to authorize such 


i | 
| 


expenditures, and 
| they regard Gen- 
eral Kitchener’s 
alarmist views as 
largely unfounded. 
His plans have 
been discussed in 
Great Britain, and 
the concensus of 
opinion in the gov- 
erning circles is 
rather averse to 
him. Premier Bal- 
four, in a recent thorough speech on im- 
perial defence, indicated that while any 
penetration or undue influence by Russia 
over Afghanistan, the buffer state, would 
be stoutly opposed by England, an actual 
invasion of India was the remotest sort 
of possibility in a military sense. Mr. 
Balfour’s discussion of Indian defence, 
it is true, has been pronounced to be too 
optimistic, but the Viceroy and his coun- 
cil apparently agree with Mr. Balfour. 
The proposed reorganization scheme will 
be subjected to a searching examination 
as to its need and utility by the govern- 
ment of India. 





POPE PIUS X 
Advocates new pol- 
icy toward Ital- 
ian government. 

















“VY 
The Church and Italian Progress 


It is of course well known that since 
the occupation of Rome by the Italian 
government and the legal destruction of 
the temporal power of the Papacy, the 
Vatican has “boycotted” the Italian mon- 
archy and the whole secular organization 
of the Italian state. The course of Italian 


politics and social development for a gen- 
eration has been profoundly (and unfav- 
orably) affected by the conflict between 
the church and the state. The “boycott” 
has been in effect since 1870, and in ac- 
cordance with its object and spirit, no 
loyal Catholic was allowed, or thought of 
allowing himself any sort of participation 
in the politics of Italy. Election after 
election took place, and important issues 
presented themselves again and again for 
decision by the government and parlia- 
ment, but the Catholics steadfastly stood 
by the Vatican and respected its ban or 
veto. They abstained from voting, from 
“electioneering,” from all indirect use of 
their influence, and as a result the radical 
and extreme parties (the socialists and 
even the revolutionary anarchists) ob- 
tained an undue share of power in par- 
liament and in the political life of Italy. 

There are strong indications that the 
Vatican is contemplating a decided 
change of policv—that it will make peace 
with the state, accept as an irrevocable his- 
torical decree the abolition of the temporal 
sovereignty of the Papacy and take as 
compensation, the annual subsidy which 
parliament voted in 1871 and of which 
not one lire has been touched. 

In recent local elections Catholics, with 
the open approval of their bishops, took 
active part in the canvass and voting and 
thereby considerably strengthened the 
conservative and moderate parties. In 
the parliamentary elections of last spring 
there had been similar participation on the 
part of thousands of Catholics but with- 
out direct sanction. . Now it is widely re- 
ported that negotiations are actually in 
progress between the Vatican and the 
government looking to a formal removal 
of the veto and the proclamation of per- 
manent peace. 

That such a peace would be a boon to 
Italy, that it would, for the first time in 
the history of the united Italian people, 
produce normal conditions favorable to. 
progress along the lines of moderation, is 
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universally recognized. It is thought, 
however, that the reversal of the policy 
of thirty-five years might lead to misap- 
prehension and friction between the Cath- 
olic Church and other powers, especially 
France. Of course, no Catholic power, 
and least of all France, which is abrogat- 
ing the concordat with the Vatican and 
disestablishing the church, can object in 
principle to the realization in Italy of 
Cavour’s ideal, “A Free Church in a Free 
State ;” the difficulty is that the other 
Catholic nations fear Italy may become a 
privileged daughter of the church and 
control the latter’s policies. The present 
non-political Pope would welcome peace 
with the Quirinal, but he cannot ignore 
the sentiments and misgivings of the 
Catholic nations. : 


~~ 
China and the -Peace Nego- 


tiations 

The Peking government, it is under- 
stood, wished to take a direct part in the 
Russo-Japanese peace negotiations. But 
this was found to be incompatible with 
the conditions of the meeting of the plen- 
ipotentiaries, and the proposal was not 
pressed. Instead, China has served notice 
on Russia and Japan that, agreeable as 
the prospects of an early termination. of 
the conflict were to her, the belligerent 
powers must understand that no terms of 
the treaty, when negotiated, that con- 
cerned her territorial or other interests 
would be recognized by her as valid if 
her consent thereto should not be obtained 
beforehand. 

‘What Russia and Japan have said in 
reply to this notice is not known. In the 
foreign offices of the neutral powers 
China’s note is considered to be quite 
significant. It seems to have created 
much surprise, though what there is about 
it that can be described as strange or ex- 
traordinary it is not easy to see. 

China’s interest in the peace treaty is 
plain. As she points out, the war—that 


is, the land operations, with the excep- 
tion of the Sakhalin engagements—has 
been carried on in her territory, and she 
might have added, the cardinal isstie was 
the status of her 
great Manchurian 
province. The fu- 
ture of this pro- 
vince is now to be. 
decided by negotia- 
tions, and the set- 
tlement will include 
the disposition of 
Russia’s conces- 
sions and leasehold 
interests—the Man- 
churian branch of 
the great Siberian 
Railway, Port Ar- 
thur and Dalny. It 
is plain that China 
cannot be indiffer- 
ent to the settle- 
ment of these very important questions. 

Three solutions have been suggested as 
possible. (1) Japan will compel Russia to 
surrender all claim to Port Arthur, the 
Kwang-tu Peninsula and Manchuria and 
retire from such part of the latter as she 
still holds in favor of China; in other 
words, the peace treaty will provide for ~ 
the retrocession to China, without nulli- 
fying conditions, of all that is rightfully 
hers. (2) Japan will step into Russia’s 
shoes, keep Port Arthur and Dalny and 
administer Manchuria in the name of 
China and as her trustee. This course 
has been advocated by leading British or- 
gans supposed to be quasi-official. (3) 
Japan may take over part of Manchuria 
while leaving other parts to Russia. This 
is an extremely unlikely outcome of the 
negotiations. 

It is obvious that China would very 
seriously object to either of the last two 
courses. A settlement on either basis 
would be no settlement so far as she is 
concerned. The neutral powers (Eng- 
land, possibly, excepted) would like to 
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see China again mistress of her own ter- 
ritory, and all that they would ask of her 
is the maintenance of the open door in 
Manchuria. In no sense, however, is her 
notice to the belligerents a menace to the 
open-door policy. It is simply a declara- 
tion that she is the proper party to ap- 
proach and “do business with” as regards 
Manchuria and Manchurian trade and re- 
sources. 


bad 
The Transfer of Sakhalin 


It is generally accepted as certain that 
one of the conditions of the peace treaty 
between Japan and Russia will be the 
cession of the island of Sakhalin by the 
latter power to the former. That will 
simply ratify an accomplished fact, but the 
negotiation will not be without impor- 
tance, for it will mean the abandonment 
for all time of a Russian possession in the 
Orient, a possession she has been unable 
or unwilling to utilize or develop but one 
which has great commercial possibilities. 

The history of Sakhalin is interesting. 
Originally in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, it was under the sover- 
eignty of China. Japanese settled in the 
southern section toward the end of the 
eighteenth century, and the Russians be- 
gan to settle on the island several decades 
later. Subsequently Russia asserted a 
claim to the whole of the island, and while 
Japan opposed the claim her government 
was too weak and inefficient to defend her 
interests properly. In 1875 Japan (thanks 
largely to the diplomacy of the present 
Baron Rosen, peace plenipotentiary and 
ambassador, who was then a modest and 
minor member of the Russian legation at 
Tokio) formally ceded the island to Rus- 
sia, obtaining an alleged equivalent that 
was really worth nothing. While the 
Russians used no force or fraud in ac- 
quiring Sakhalin, the Japanese have for 
years felt that they had permitted them- 
selves to be humbugged. 


Russia has used the island chiefly as a 
convict settlement. There are now about 
6,000 Russian convicts on the island, 
many of them “political” offenders. The 
natives are known as the “hairy Ainos,” 
the aborigines of the Japanese archipel- 
ago. The fisheries of the island are of 


considerable value, and it is believed that 
it has coal deposits of good quality. One 
Russian paper that protests against the 
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MAP SHOWING POSITION OF SAKHALIN 
ISLAND IN RELATION TO RUSSIAN AND 
JAPANESE TERRITORY. 

proposed cession to Japan of the island 

says that the island is worth billions of 

rubles—a discovery that the St. Peters- 
burg government should have made 
earlier. 

To Japan there is more than sentimental 
and commercial value in the reacquisition 
of the island of Sakhalin. Geographically 
it is regarded as belonging to the Japanese 
archipelago, and in view of the prospec- 
tive changes in the Far East, and the re- 
adjustment of the relations between the 
yellow and the white races, the transfer 
of the island is necessary to the com- 
pleteness and symmetry of the rearrange- 
ments. 











Talk About the Yellow Peril 
and the White 


There has been a distinct revival of the 
talk regarding “the yellow peril,” and the 
Russian press, including even some of 
those advanced organs of liberalism that 
opposed the Far Eastern War at the out- 
set, has endeavored to make good use 
of it in connection with the peace nego- 
tiations. On the other hand, certain 
European writers, with Anatole France, 
the- brilliant French critic, publicist and 
novelist at their head, have invited the 
West to consider the other side of the 
question—the white peril as it must have 
appeared for decades to the yellow races, 
and not to them alone by any means. 

Lamartine once described himself as 
“a good European,” and we are admon- 
ished now by Russian and other writers 
that the situation in Manchuria, Korea 
and China.demands earnest reflection and 
appropriate action on the part of all 
“good Europeans.” Whatever may be 
thought of Russia’s sins of omission and 
commission in the Far East, she repre- 
sents there, not merely her own civiliza- 
tion, but the civilization of the whole 
European family, indeed of the Western 
World. Her defeat is the defeat of the 
West, of the white man, of his civilization, 
and the victory of Japan is the victory of 
Asia, of the yellow man, of the Orient. 


Thus runs the argument, and the 
“yellow peril” phrase is now used in a 
new sense. Originally Western writers 
meant by it the peril of an actual invasion 
of Europe and America by the yellow 
races, and the destruction of civilization 
by the Oriental “heathen” or barbarians. 
Now the cry is, that under Japanese in- 
spiration and leadership the white man 
will be excluded from the Far East, if not 
from the whole of Asia. The St. Peters- 
burg Novoie Vremya recently said in an 
editorial on the peace negotiations : 

It is the duty of Europe to see to it, 


and employ every means in the effort, 
that the peace terms shall not imply the 
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admission of final and absolute defeat of 
the mightiest of the white powers. Europe 
must take care that the balance in the 
Far East be not upset for too long a 
period, else Japan’s victory in the Sea 
of Japan will be a menace to the powers 
not only in a political sense, but in respect 
of the great markets that are to be won 
and retained . 


The Japanese will not stop. The vic- 
tory over Russia is merely the beginning. 
For a decade, perhaps, they will be satis- 
fied with their industrial conquests, but 
during this interval they will create 
under their flag a military and political 
organization coextensive with the Far 
East. They will stand forth as the leading 
Oriental power, and their present success 
may mean the opening of a new chapter in 
world history—a chapter full of portent 
for Europe. 


A similar appeal was made by the 
liberal Novosti, another Russian organ. It 
said (as translated by the Literary Digest, 
from which we quote these extracts) : 


We may refer to the attitude of the 
Powers at the conclusion of the Russo- 
Turkish War. Russia was not permitied 
to conclude peace negotiations with Tur- 
key, to say nothing about entering Con- 
stantinople in the capacity of a conqueror ; 
and she had to accept terms dictated at the 
Berlin congress—terms which almost de- 
prived her of the fruits of her victories. 








A HEAVY LOAD 
—From the Minneapolis Journal. 








We do not think that Europe can af- 
ford to display greater tolerance toward 
the embodiment of ‘the yellow peril,’ 
which menaces all the Powers equally. 

Moreover, Eu- 
rope can not think 
that Russia’s role 
as the shield for 
Western _ civiliza- 
tion in the Far 
East is quite ex- 
hausted. Material- 
ly rehabilitated and 
morally regenerat- 
ed, Russia would 
again assume that 
mission, and under 
conditions which 
the whole world 
would sanction. 

In one word, Eu- 
rope can not, ought 
French publicist | not to allow the in- 
| and novelist. Ufhew ones into her 
| || sphere of the yel- 
|| low peril, and Rus- 
sia must be given 
the chance to obtain. peace terms which 
will not fatally compromise the prestige 
of all civilized nations in the East. 

These Russian views have not been 
without support in Germany and France, 
and even in the United States. “The 
yellow peril” in the new sense is declared 
to be of particular concern to America, the 
champion of the open door in China, the 
possessor of the Philippines. Some of our 
citizens think it likely that Japan will not 
permit us to retain the Philippines, and 
one army officer has advocated their 
abandonment on strategic and defensive 
grounds. Germany fears that Japan will 
ask her to retire from Kiao-Chou and her 
whole “sphere of influence” in China, and 
England Wei-Hai-Wei, if not also Hong- 
Kong. 








|e 











ANATOLE FRANCE 














However, these alarmist views are en- 
tertained by a minority. The great ma- 
jority of European and western publicists 
dismiss them as baseless and fanciful. 
They do not think Japan will assume an 
aggressive attitude or undertake to 
change the status quo in the Far East, 
beyond ousting Russia from Manchuria 
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and establishing herself definitely in 
Korea. No doubt the white man will 
be taught wholesome respect for the yel- 
low races; there will be no further en- 
croachment upon China, no further plan- 
ning of Chinese partition or dismember- 
ment; and no use of force to obtain trade 
or concessions. But, it is asked, what 
right-minded white.man can object to all 
this? The Asiatic people have long suf- 
fered injustice and outrage from the 
whites—the “white peril” has been a re- 
ality, not a mere possibility to them. 
Territory has been taken from them on 
various pretexts; equal rights have been 
denied them ; their laws and customs and 
religion have been violated and insulted, 
and might has made right with reference 
to them. If, owing to Japan’s valor and 
skill, injustice is to cease in the Far East, 
where is the “peril” to true civilization? 

Mr. Anatole France adds that, on the 
contrary, it is better for civilization, for 
trade, for peace that China, like Japan, 
should be able to resist wrong and secure 
full recognition of her rights as a sov- 
ereign power. The white man must learn 
that the yellow man is not “inferior” in 
a political sense and be prepared to enter 
into honest, fair treaties with the latter. 
Such a policy wili make for peace and 
stability rather than for discord. 


bs al 


Chinese and Japanese Exclusion 

There is a movement on the Pacific 
coast in favor of a Japanese exclusion act 
modeled upon that directed against 
Chinese coolies. It is asserted that the 
Japanese reduce the rate of wages, do not 
live in accordance with the American 
standard and constitute poor material for 
citizenship. It is feared, moreover, that 


after the war, tens of thousands of them 
will seek work and opportunities in the 
United States. 

Against the former allegations an em- 
phatic protest has been entered by minis- 
ters and other citizens of San Francisco, 
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and there is every reason for believing 
that a proposal to exclude the Japanese 
from this country as the Chinese have been 
and are excluded would receive little sym- 
pathy from Congress. The American peo- 
ple have had nothing but praise for Jap- 
anese skill, valor and efficiency and Japan 
has attained to the rank of a “world 
power.” Her advocacy of the open-door, 
too, has made her thousands of warm 
friends in this country, and all these con- 
siderations militate against an exclusion 
act leveled at any part of her popula- 
tion. 

Sentiment might change, however, if 
there were real danger of such an influx 
or “invasion” as is apprehended. The 
sounder opinion is that no such menace 
exists. After the war Korea and Man- 
churia (especially the former country) 
will be open to Japanese workmen and 
agriculturists, and these should absorb 
all the emigration of the next several dec- 
ades. The Mikado’s government, it may 
be added, does not encourage wholesale 


emigration and expatriation. 

In the case of the Chinese, new ques- 
tions have arisen. Congress reénacted, in 
1904, the exclusion statutes then in force, 
but it is more than doubtful whether these 








PEACE HEADQUARTERS 
—From the Minneapolis Journal. 


statutes harmonize in all respects with the 
existing treaties between the United 
States and China. There is some evi- 
dence that the Chinese government is dis- 
pleased with the way in which the exclu- 
sion laws are now interpreted and ap- 
plied, and that it is preparing to test 
them in our courts. There is no objection 
in Peking to the exclusion of the Chinese 
coolies,. but the merchants, students and 
tourists of the Celestial Empire complain 
bitterly of the indignities which they suf- 
fer at the hands of our immigration of- 
ficials and would like to have the restric- 
tions relaxed in their case. 

The displeasure of the Chinese has 
found expression in an agitation for a © 
general boycott of American goods. The 
Shanghai Chamber of Commerce has 
taken a leading part in this movement, 
and Chinese merchants in this country 
have been invited to codperate with native 
bodies. Our traders and exporters are 
quite uneasy over the unexpected cam- 
paign, for the loss of Chinese custom 
would be a serious blow to certain indus- 
tries, 


The administration has admitted the 
justice of the Chinese complaint. Secre- 
tary Taft says that we are open to the 
charge of having violated our treaty with © 
China, and he hopes that Congress will 
revise the exclusion law and bring it 
into conformity with the Americo-Chi- 
nese convention. Meantime the law must, 
of course, be enforced as it stands, and 
the only thing that can be done is to 
use common sense and discretion in en- 
forcing it against members of the exempt 
classes—to make the inspection, examina- 
tion, etc., required by the law as inoffen- 
sive as possible. This President Roose- 
velt has categorically ordered to be done 
and the immigration authorities will be 
more careful and courteous henceforth. 
Still, the Chinese are not at all satisfied 
and reports from China state that the boy- 
cott agitation goes on in spite of govern- 
mental disapproval, the sincerity of which 
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a good many Americans venture to doubt. 
The Chinese question bids fair to as- 
sume an acute form, though even on the 
Pacific coast it is recognized that the ex- 
clusion law is too 
| illiberal in certain 
of its provisions. 
By a curious co- 
incidence, the 
United States Sup- 
reme Court has 
rendered a decision 
|| in an exclusion case 
‘| which is calcu- 
| lated to intensify 
|| the Chinese feeling 
. || of resentment and 
| dissatisfaction with 
our treatment of 
them. A  China- 
man who had fre- 
sided in this coun- 
‘try, had _ visited 
China and had returned, was de- 
nied admission under the law. He 
claimed, however, American  citizen- 
ship by reason of birth in __ this 
country, and this presented an im- 
portant question of fact. All persons 
born in this country and subject to our 
jurisdiction are citizens, and of course 
citizens cannot be excluded on any 
ground. But the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor decided against the ap- 
plicant, and he was ordered to be de- 
ported. Thereupon he appealed to the 
courts, and the final judgment in the case 
was that the action of the Department 
could not be reviewed by the courts. In 
other words, whether one claiming Amer- 
ican citizenship but belonging to the 
Chinese race is really a citizen, is a ques- 
tion to be determined by executive offi- 
cers, not by the courts, “due process of 
law” not requiring a judicial trial in all 
cases. This is an extraordinary position. 
Justices Brewer, Peckham and Day earn- 
estly dissented from the decision, the first- 
named writing thus in a minority opinion: 
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There can be no punishment except for 
crime. This petitioner has been guilty 
of no crime, and it has been so judicially 
determined. Yet, in defiance of this ad- 
judication of innocence, he is compelled 
to suffer punishment as a criminal and is 
denied the protection of either a grand or 
petit jury. The statutes of the United 
States expressly limit the finality of the 
determination of the immigration officers 
in he case of aliens. It has been con- 
ceded by the government that these 
statutes do not apply to citizens, and yet, 
in the face of all this, we are told that the 
rules of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor may be enforced against citizens, 
and that Congress so intended. Banish- 
ment of a citizen not merely removes him 
from the limits of his native land, but 
puts him beyond the reach of any of the 
protecting clauses of the Constitution. In 
other words, it strips him of all the rights 
which are given to a citizen. I cannot 
believe that Congress intended to provide 
that a citizen, simply because he belongs 
to an obnoxious race, can be deprived of 
all the liberty and protection which the 
Constitution guarantees, and if it did so 
intend, I do not believe that it had the 
power to do so. 

This means that the exclusion law, in 
making the decision of the executive de- 
partment final, is unconstitutional. But 
the majority of the court cite cases that 
establish the proposition that due process 
of law does not necessarily mean judicial 
process, 


Be this as it may, the law is certainly 
open to criticism, and the abuses which it 
makes possible ought to be guarded 
against by suitable amendments. There 
is a general demand for a revision of the 
law to prevent similar treatment of Chi- 
nese claiming citizenship in future cases. 
The question whether a man is a citizen 
or not is eminently a question for the 
courts. It should not be settled by star 
chamber proceedings. The matter con- 
cerns Americans more than it does the 
Chinese, for in the words of the New 
York Tribune there is danger that a Chi- 
nese exclusion law may be converted into 
an American exclusion law. 

















The Spirit of the East 


By George William Knox, D. D., LL. D. 


Professor of History and Philosophy of Religion, Union Theological Seminary; formerly 
professor Imperial University, Tokyo, and vice-president Asiatic Society; author of “Japanese 


Life in Town and Country.” 


“Oh, East is East, and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet 
Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s 


great Judgment Seat.” 

Mr. Kipling thus vigorously expresses 
the common opinion. Something sepa- 
rates the Oriental from the Occidental.-It 
is not merely that our fashions are dif- 
ferent, the clothes we wear, the houses 
we dwell in, the food we eat, our ways of 
play as our methods of work, but that 
there is a deeper separation in life and 
spirit. How seldom do we understand 
each other ; for even long residents con- 
fess their ignorance of the true life of the 
people among whom they dwell. 

A professor in one of the government 
colleges in India, a man who had spent 
years there and who spoke the vernacular, 
once said to me, “None of us know these 
people. We do not understand their pur- 
poses nor their feelings. Before the mu- 
tiny the residents supposed they under- 
stood, and they trusted the people as they 
trusted themselves, and then suddenly 
without warning came the explosion. So 
now we do not profess to know, but we 
feel as if living on the thin crust of a 
volcano.” I went out to the Cantonments 
to service on Sunday and the splendid 


British regiment came to chapel fully 
armed, bringing their loaded guns into 
the building. For in the mutiny some 
were caught, in church unarmed, and since 
that time no risks are taken. 

This is the repulsive side of the con- 
trast, but it has its charm also. The trav- 
eler who has exhausted the resources of 
the West, to whom America and Europe 
are an old story, finds himself in the home 
of romance when he enters the East. Its 
unfamiliarity is its charm. “Who has 
wholly escaped its spell? Poetry, and 
tales, and art, and mystery, from our ear- 
liest days—these have come from the 
East, and even the sight of the great 
ships engaged in the Eastern trade has 
been an inspiration. So we love to em- 
phasize the differences as we tire of the 
commonplace West. Travelers and au- 
thors flee to it, that their nerves may tingle 
again with the feeling of its freshness 
and novelty. 


“But there is neither East nor West, Border, 
nor Breed, nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face 
though they come from the ends of the 
Earth.” 


So Mr. Kipling continues, and we may 
be confident that East after all is not sep- 
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arated from the West when each seeks to 
understand the other. Doubtless the 
Spirit of the East differs from the Spirit 
of the West, else there would be no oc- 
casion for these articles, but deeper than 
them both is our common humanity. 
Deep and wide is our separation, and 
strange to each other are the two great 
earth Spirits, and yet all men are one. 
Could we creep for awhile into each other’s 
skin and look through each other’s con- 
sciousness, we should feel at home. The 
greater part of life is the same for all. We 
have like bodies with their members and 
their senses, we are subject to the same 
influences of air and light and darkness 
and earth and sky. We have the same 
needs for food and drink and sleep and 
clothes. We all alike are social in our 
being, and the great drama of life, its be- 
ginning and ending, its pains and joys, 
its loves and hates, are the same for all. 
In no metaphorical sense, but in the most 
literal meaning of the words, we are one. 





If we take a child of pure English birth 
and put it in an Eastern environment, 
none shall be able to distinguish it in 
mental traits from its comrades and 
neighbors. I knew a Chinese woman who 
was taken when an infant by a missionary 
and educated as his child in his home, and 
noné would know from her language, 
thought, character, or interests that she is 
not an American born. Or in less favor- 
able circumstances, school boys have been 
transformed in a few years so that they 
were strangers and foreigners in the land 
of their birth. All of us who have had 
prolonged experience with Orientals can 
recall such examples. No! It is not any- 
thing inherent or by heredity which sepa- 
rates us, nor can we look in this direction 
for our explanation of the Spirit of the 
Orient. 

Besides, are we so different by descent? 
Our students do not know nowadays 
what to make of the word “race.” When 
I went to school we were taught that there 
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were such and such races with well de- 
fined limits and boundaries, but scholars 
now have obliterated the boundaries. We 
do not know much about the tangled lines 
of race descent, but we do know that some 
of our ancestors long ago came out of 
Asia, while some of their brothers re- 
mained in the ancestral home and others 
went south to India, and others perhaps 
far east to the Pacific. We also know that 
wave after wave of Asiatic population has 
flowed over Europe, until we should be 
perplexed to défine a pure European, or 
on racial lines to distin- 
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came a Greek. Possibly the sense of sep- 
aration came with the dark ages, when 
the East was blotted out and forgotten, 
and Europe developed on independent 
lines. Not only was there separation, but 
antagonism, when Moslem was arrayed 
against Christian, and Europe came to 
know itself as one because united in arms 
against the Turk. An impenetrable bar- 
rier of religion and hatred interposed, 
and men did not so much as wish to un- 
derstand their deadly foes. Behind the 
Mohammedan power, India and China 





guish East from West. 

In the beginning of 
our historic times the 
differences were not felt 
as today. The Greek | 
hated the barbarian, but 
he did not distinguish 
Oriental from Occidental 
and ‘far down into the 
Christian era the in- 
fluence of Asia upon Eu- 
rope was great. How 
much we owe to that 
continent, what stores of F 
philosophy and art and 
religion! How indeed 
shall the East be foreign 
to us, since our Saviour 
dwelt there and our Pro- N 
phets and Sacred Books 
are all of it? Our Holy 
Land is in: the Orient, 
and wé. cannot - under- 
stand our scriptures 
without knowing some- 
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thing of its geography, 
customs and tongues. An : 
Oriental may be excused for not knowing 
the Occident, but we show ourselves unin- 
telligent if we confess ignorance of the 
source of so much which is of our own 
inheritance. 

There’ was no deep feeling of a conti- 
nental difference when Alexander made 
himself an Oriental monarch, nor, long 
after, when St. Paul to the aan be- 
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were too far away to be so much as re- 
membered at all, so that their rediscovery 
at last was like the apparition of a new 
world. 

The separation was not complete, it is 
true, for through the Moors something 
of enlightenment came to Europe, and 
missionaries and merchants attempted 
adventures in the East at infrequent in- 
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But the exceptions did not 
change the rule, and intercommunication 
was not sufficient to influence the devel- 
opment of the two great sections of hu- 
manity along their divergent lines. It is 
not surprising that when at last in our 
own day the two civilizations are brought 
together they are strange to each other. 
Let two brothers be separated for a 
score of years, and how unfamiliar they 
are grown, and European and Asiatic 
were separated for more than forty gen- 
erations until religion, traditions, cus- 
toms, and conceptions of the world all 
are different. No wonder that we must 
be reintroduced, and that time is needed 
before we settle down once more into 
our ancient acquaintanceship. Besides, 
even in the old days, the acquaintance in 
the nature of the case was only partial. 
. None then knew of any save the near- 
est neighbor, and the strangest things 
were believed of folks who were really 
near of place and blood. Only our time 
of marvels makes “the whole world kin” 
and renews on better terms the primitive 
unity. Only now has it been possible for 
us to know “all sorts and conditions of 
men.” 

In this modern era an immense amount 
of strength and time has been given to 
the discovery of the East and to the 
scientific mastery of its facts. India, for 
example, is described in the volumes of 
the Imperial Census with a thoroughness 
that is admirable. China has been tra- 
versed in all directions, and in such a 
work as “The Middle Kingdom” we 
have a better summary of the people and 
their land than can be found in the Chi- 
nese language. Even Tibet has now 
yielded its mysteries to the invader, while 
Burmah and Siam are no longer remote 
or unknown. With the same thorough- 
ness the inner life of the people has 
been studied. It was English and French 
scholarship which opened the ancient re- 
ligion of India again to the Hindus, and 
we understand Buddhism better than do 


tervals. 
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the Buddhists. The long series of vol- 
umes, “The Sacred Books of the East,” 
is only representative of a small portion 
of the labor expended upon the investiga- 
tion of these ancient religious systems 
which enshrine the faith and hope of so 
large a part of mankind. 

Doubtless we do not know the East. 
There are more worlds to conquer, and 
in regions already traversed much has 
been overlooked, much has been misun- 
derstood, so that there are errors to be 
corrected and gaps to be filled up. Never- 
theless our claim is valid—that we have 
material at hand which makes it possible 
for the Occidental to describe the Orient 
more completely, more justly, and more 
sympathetically than it has ever been de- 
scribed by its own sons. 

We have written of “Fast” and 
“West” as if these terms stood for well 
defined ideas. But we know that the 
“West” is not one, and we should be 
hard put to it were we forced to define 
the word. We are conscious of our dif- 
ferences, and hesitate to class together 
Italian, Hungarian, Finn, Spaniard, 
South American, Frenchman, German, 
Russian and American. In what, pray, 
are we alike and how shall so mixed 
a multitude be put together over against 
the Orientals? In the East the differ- 
ences are as great at least. What rela- 
tionship has the Arab to the Hindu? 
Can we class together the Turk and the 
peace-loving, commercial Chinese? How 
widely ,separated again are the Chinese 
from their near neighbors, the Japanese? 
In India itself there is a bewildering mul- 
titude of peoples, and religions, some of 
them mutually hostile, with a hatred 
scarcely rivalled by the hatred of Jew 
and Russian. We can think of the East 
as one because we do not know it, as all 
Chinamen look alike to most Americans, 
the individual differences being over- 
looked. But to one familiar with the 


people, their differing personalities are as 
striking as with ourselves. 


So it is with 








races. As our knowledge grows, the dis- 
similarity increases until we come to 
wonder that we could ever have thought 
all the dwellers in India to be alike, much 
less the differing races of the Asiatic con- 
tinent. It is therefore only in the most 
vague fashion that we can speak of the 
“East” as an entity, or set it by way of 
contrast over against the “West.” 

The “East” used to mean western 
Asia, the classic lands of our religion, 
and the home of the Mohammedan 
power, with India as a remote back- 
ground. But in our day there is a vast 
Orient. The Mohammedan lands, in- 
cluding Persia, are only its western fron- 
tier, India is its southern center, while 
more important than them all are China 
and Japan in the Far East. Even the 


term “Far East” becomes a misnomer 
since the Pacific is the highway of na- 
tions, and Japan the nearest neighbor to 
our Californian ports. 

We have excluded from this sketch all 
central and. northern Asia, a region of 
great historic significance, and not with- 
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But its mere 
mention here is all that we can give to it, 
nor is it possible to include the lesser 
states of southeastern Asia in our survey. 


out enduring influence. 


And further, we must cut off the 
older Orient, the true East of the Arabian 
Nights and the Crusades. We come, 
therefore, to the two remaining portions, 
India and the Far East. Again we are 
tempted to divide, for how shall we group 
these together? After careful consider- 
ation we decide to include them both, so 
that the “East” in these papers shall mean 
India, China, and Japan. The distinction 
is arbitrary in its inclusions and in its ex- 
clusions, and its use has only a practical 
and not a scientific justification. 

Let us look over the geography of our 
field. Asia contains one-third of the land 
surface of the globe, and may be divided 
along the fortieth degree of latitude. 
North of it are the great stretches of 
plains, deserts and low plateaux, to the 
Arctic Ocean, the rivers running north, 
while south of it, with some intervening 
space, are the empires where the people 
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dwell with whom we are to deal. Even 
in this half kingdoms must be ignored 





while we confine ourselves to India, China - 


and Japan. Confine ourselves, did we in- 
advertently write? How could we write 
adequately of any of the three in twice our 
space? But one may comfort himself 
with the reflection that he has to do only 
with. the Spirit of the East, and may ig- 
nore most of its outward form and be 
freed from statistics, and geography, and 
politics, save as they immediately affect 
the soul, and from a multitude of details 
however interesting. The Spirit too can 
spread over the Himalaya ranges, and 
cross the seas between China and Japan 
in a fashion impossible to plodding scien- 
tific research, or to the most rapid globe 
trotter. 

The dictionary tells us that spirit means 
“a peculiar animating and inspiring prin- 
ciple, genius: that which pervades and 
tempers the conduct and thought of men, 
either singly or (especially) in bodies, 
and characterizes them and their works.” 
So we have the “spirit of the place” or 
the “spirit of the age.” Evidently then 
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there must be a certain unity in diversity, 
and the unity must be something which 
is essential if we are to speak of the Spirit 
of the East. In what sense can we use the 
term? What unity pervading and temper- 
ing the conduct and thoughts of men can 
we find? Perhaps we shall be helped if 
we ask ourselves what we might mean 
by the “Spirit of the Occident.” Let us 
strictly limit the West also, and includ- 
ing in it only the nations which have been 
closely associated—Italy, France, Ger- 
many, England, the United States—pos- 
sibly we can find some “genius” which 
will characterize them all. 

It is manifestly ovt of the question to 
find a “spirit” which shall be alike in all 
the innumerable multitude which consti- 
tute these populations. We know many 
Americans whom we should not’ wish re- 
garded as embodying the American spirit. 
When we speak of a representative Amer- 
ican we think of some man who stands 
out preéminent—a Washington, a Frank- 
lin, a Lincoln, an Emerson, a Longfellow, 
a Choate, a Roosevelt—and say he is rep- 
resentative and embodies the American 
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spirit. It is related that once a group of 
English men of letters discussed whom 
they would choose from all history to 
represent England were some new planet 
to open communication with our old earth, 
and they decided upon Milton, immortal 
poet, scholar, statesman, gentleman, 
Christian. In some such fashion we pick 
out our representative who embodies the 
American Spirit, that is, who incarnates 
our ideal, and set him forth as the kind of 
man we would have foreigners and 
strangers judge us by. 

It is perhaps impossible to pick out in 
this fashion the representative Occidental, 
our differences are too great, and there- 
fore we must attack our problem in more 
indirect fashion. With all our diversity 
there is a certain unity in the West, of 
religion, of social organization, of political 
forms, of history, of art and literature and 
music and architecture, of education and 
language and blood. With this too is the 
constant intermingling of our people and 
our perpetual intercourse in friendship 
or in rivalry. First we put religion, for 
this is the most powerful in its influence. 
When we say God, or Heaven, or salva- 
tion, or sin or church, our thoughts are 
more or less alike, and our diversities are 
not of race but of individuals, so that we 
may translate these terms at once into all 
the languages of the West without danger 
of being misunderstood. Behind us is the 
same great background of religious truth ; 
Israel with its prophets and apostles, the 
creeds of the early church, the organiza- 
tion of the medieval church, the struggles 
of the Reformation, all belong to all and 
produce a true unity in this realm of ulti- 
mate reality. 

So too are we one in our classical 
heritage ; our literature is built upon the 
foundation of the Greeks, and the great 
writers of any of the peoples—Dante, 
Shakespeare, Goethe—are naturalized in 
all. ‘The same Roman law is at the basis 
of our legal systems, and with this the 
same political aspirations and the fact that 





our political, social and industrial organ- 
izations are on similar lines, some slower 
than others, but all moving along the 
same path and with the same end in view. 
Our art and architecture have the same 
classic background, the Gothic and Re- 
naissance features with the same modern 
adaptions, for our students study in 
the same schools and use the same 
models, and gain in a kindred atmosphere 
the same inspiration. Science too over- 
leaps boundaries and unites its votaries in 
the great Republic of Truth, so that our 
universities are cosmopolitan in the true 
sense, and nationality is regarded neither 
in student nor professor. Add to all this 
the intimate intercourse, the crowds 
which cross the ocean east and west, and 
the mingling of blood through inter- 
marriages, so that no race is pure or 
without its tinctures of all the others, and 
we may well think that the differences are 
less than the agreements, and that Amer- 
icans, Englishmen, Germans, Frenchmen 
and Italians are one, joint heirs to a com- 
mon heritage, united in a vigorous pres- 
ent, and in the hope of a still more glori- 
ous future. Surely one might set forth 
with ease what is the “genius” which con- 
stitutes the “Spirit of the West.” But 
with the East how great the difference! 
What has India in common with China, 
or either with Japan? There is no com- 
mon history, nor law, nor social organiza- 
tion nor religion—with Buddhism the 
only exception—so that no interracial con- 
sciousness is realized. To the vast ma- 
jority of these populations the thought of 
oneness has never occurred, for Asia has 
never been one in war or peace. Only 
in our day by the reflex influence of 
Europe are Orientals coming to recognize 
a certain solidarity. How then can we 
speak of a “Spirit of Asia” at all as distin- 
guished from the “Spirit” of Africa or 
of Europe? 

The question suggests its answer. Asia 
is not like Europe, nor like Africa. There 
is at least a certain unity of contrast. 
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None takes the one for the other. It is 
said that Asiatics understand each other 
at once in a fashion that is impossible to 
Europeans and Asiatics. All Europeans 
are “foreigners” from Constantinople to 
the Pacific, but all Asiatics are in a sense 
at home in whatever part of this broad do- 
main they wander, as we are at home even 
in the remoter parts of Europe. We know 
too in a general way what we mean when 
we speak of Asiatic customs, government, 
art and things in general, and we never 
misplace the adjective, European, Afri- 
can, Asiatic. Without attempting yet more 
precise definition possibly we may put 
Africa for barbarism, Asia for stagnant 
civilization, Europe. for progress. Such 
definitions are not of much value, but they 
make a starting place. Africa produces 
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Lord and Lady Curzon entering on the back of an elephant. The street is lined with na- 
tive troops presenting arms. 


no great civilization, as it was in the be- 
ginning so it remains, and all its glories 
are from without, its spots and periods of 
civilization due to the presence of foreign 
peoples, with some periods of the Egyp- 
tian kingdom as a doubtful exception. 
But India, China and Japan were civilized 
empires when our fathers were barbarians. 
They have produced all the elements of 
civilization, highly developed religious 
and ethical teachings, complex systems 
of laws, refined philosophies, magnificent 
architecture and art and literature. Long, 
long ago they reached the stage our an- 
cestors slowly and laboriously attained 
millenniums after, in part through the aid 
of the ancient civilization of the East. But 
the East has stood still so long that it has 
come to identify its civilization with the 
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laws of nature and to think it as immova- 
ble and as unimprovable. Man with all 
his work becomes a part thus of nature, 
and like it he is subject to Fate. 

We have thus a common feature, the 
immemorial character of Eastern civiliza- 
tion, its early maturity and its compara- 
tive immobility. In this we must put 
Japan one side, as in many other respects 
also it is in a category by itself; but the 
beginnings of the other two peoples are 
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wholly lost in antiquity. How long ago 
were China and India already civilized? 
Frankly we do not know. Perhaps we 
are on historic, ground when we go back 
to the tenth or twelfth century before 
Christ. At that early date the gaze of some 
immortal visitant to earth would have 
been attracted to Babylonia, and to Egypt, 
to India and to China. Africa, save 
Egypt, then as now would have been in 
darkness, Europe would have been with- 
out form and void excepting possibly 
some stirrings where the glory of Greece 
was to be, but already China on a smaller 
scale would have shown the same features 
as today, and India would have revealed 
in germ what remains in old age. Were 
our visitor to return in this twentieth cen- 
tury A. D. after three thousand vears, he 


would feel at home in China and in India; 
Africa would be repulsive as before, Eu- 
rope transformed and America discovered. 

We understand why ovr South Euro- 
pean ancestors of the time of the Christian 
era did not feel the difference be- 
tween East and West as we feel it, for 
there was no such difference. Substan- 
tially all then stood on a level. But while 
the East has remained content, the West 
has moved on. So far we are perhaps on 
solid ground, but greatness of antiquity 
and stagnation of civilization do not 
carry us very far. Can we find other in- 
dications of unity in Indian and China, 
characteristics comparable to those enum- 
erated as constituting European oneness? 

Thé noteworthy fact, first of all, as in 
Europe so in Asia, is religion. If we are 
to find a genuine oneness in the contents 
of consciousness it will be here. For 
Buddhism has been largely predomiriant 
in the three empires alike. The Indian 
religion was made the state religion of 
China in the first century of the Christian 
era, and it became the state religion of 
Japan six centuries later. This has pro- 
found significance. Notwithstanding all 
our efforts no great Asiatic people has 
accepted Christianity. They seem inac- 
cessible to its powers as nations. But the 
greatest Asiatic nations yielded readily to 
Buddhism without the need of organized 
missionary societies or a vast propagand- 
ism. With it went the art, the philosophy, 
and many of the social customs of India. 
India became a far-away, dim, holy land 
to the peoples North and East, so that a 
certain historic and continental conscious- 
ness was created. No other positive insti- 
tution is comparable to this as a bond of 
union. 


Yet after all it is not comparable to the 
unity effected by Christianity in the West. 
There was nothing like the crusades 
which gave Europe first its full sense of 
oneness, nor like the all-embracing or- 
ganization of the church of Rome, 
Shortly after Buddhism won China it 
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lost importance in India, and finally en- 
tirely died out of the land of its birth. 
Nor even in the height of its power was 
there more than the merest fraction of 
the amount of intercourse which made 
for centuries the Catholic Church the 
most homogeneous and powerful organi- 
zation on earth. Buddhism moreover after 
a while decayed in China, and later still in 
Japan. In these empires. educated men 
renounced it, and it became the religion 
of the ignorant and the superstitious, 
ceasing to influence further development. 

But there is a unity deeper than this 
afforded by Buddhism, something which 
underlies Buddhism itself, and which 
separates profoundly East from West. 
I have said above that one may translate 
religious terms unhesitatingly into all thé 
languages of Europe. 
so translate Christian terms into Asiatic 
tongues. The missionaries, after genera- 
tions of debate cannot agree as to the 
proper word for God in Chinese. This 
indicates a fundamental difference in the 
way of looking at the universe, and ab- 
stract as it may seem, a few words must 
be given to this subject or we shall not 
make a beginning in our effort to under- 
stand the Spirit of the East. 

Europeans think of this universe as 
made by God. We have thought of it as 
created out of nothing some six thousand 
years ago. Man is thought of as God’s 
child, made in God’s image, with an im- 
mortal soul, and a destiny of pain or suf- 
fering according to his deeds and faith. 
Thus immense emphasis is put on the 
personality of God and man, while. the 
world has been of secondary importance. 
So it has been in the thoughts of Chris- 
tendom for a thousand years, and other 
ideas are slowly displacing some of 
these only now in our own. day, and how- 
ever our thoughts of the world change, 
our estimate of the stpreme value of per- 
sonality remains. But to the Asiatic all 
is different. The universe with its fixed 


laws and its resistless fate is the ultimate 
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fact. It exists from everlasting to ever- 
lasting. It goes on and on in ever re- 
peating cycles. It comes from chaos, as- 
sumes definite form, continues for a 
while, returns to chaos, and repeats the 
same round without end. Man is a part 
of this process, as are the gods them- 
selves. The all is a vast organism with 
men as incidents in its mighty movement. 

Possibly the vastness of Asia, which 
overpowers man, has produced this re- 
sult. In India the climate conquers, and 
none can resist it. The individual comes 


.to a quick maturity, passes into an indo- 


lent middle life, and sinks without regret 
into old age. Englishmen avoid this only 
by short terms of service, by frequent va- 
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cations in more stimulating atmospheres, 
and by sending their children home to 
England at an early age. Nature is at 
once too prolific and too terrible; too 
prolific it yields enough for man without 
calling for strenuous endeavor; too ter- 
rible it teaches him that his utmost labor 
is impotent before its vast calamities. 
China, it is true, has not thus conquered 
man; its climate does not enervate, nor 
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its mountains appall, yet its long isolation, 
the vastness of its domain and the im- 
mensity of its population have produced 
something of the same effect. To go 
through the common round, to accom- 
plish the daily task, to live as the par- 
ents lived, is all that one can fairly ask. 
And beyond this there is no aspiration, 
and while individuals are ambitious of 
achieving success, for the race there 
comes no vision of a better time to come. 
Such a want of progress is not surpris- 
ing, for it is man’s normal state. Here 
with ourselves it is only the few who 
contribute to the advance of civilization. 
The majority are content. Let this con- 
tentment, which is akin to despair, take 
possession of a race and fatalism is the 
certain result. It is only where men 
think of God as Father that it can be 
escaped, or where they believe they have 
discovered a scientific method which will 
enable them to control nature. 

With such conceptions of nature and 
man it is not surprising that history in 


its true sense does not exist. The Hin- 
dus are notoriously deficient in historic 
interest. In China there are records 
enough, and of two kinds—mere annals 
of the past, dry and without human inter- 
est; or ethical, the past made to enforce 
by its events the teachings of the Sages. 
Real history has to do with progress, 
with the successive embodiment of high 
ideals in society. That makes the inter- 
est of the European story. In Asia there 
have been endless wars, but these have 
been mere struggles of king against 
king, or of race against race, resulting 
in no constitutional development and 
leaving the people unchanged whoever 
won. Hence it is impossible to get inter- 
ested in the story; as it is intolerably ted- 
ious, without real movement or result. 
The internal story has been like the 
external. Great empires, like the Mug- 
hal, have arisen, magnificent, potent, lux- 
urious, sometimes liberal and intellec- 
tual. But the same result has always fol- 
lowed, and soon the splendor of the capi- 








The Spirit 


tal has caused intolerable misery among 
the people. Or, as in China, conquest 
has introduced merely a new set of rul- 
ers, who in turn have been transformed 
into the likeness of the people they have 
conquered. 

This want of development has been the 
result doubtless of the same causes which 
have produced the religious views al- 
ready described. The people have been 
content with tyranny as a part of the in- 
evitable nature of things, content even 
with misery, since no way of escape ap- 
peared. Everthing is, nothing becomes. 
All has been fixed. That rich should be 
rich, and that poor should be poor, that 
kings should rule and subjects obey, that 
the great events of life and death should 
be beyond control, and the small events 
of life, our calling, our etiquette, our 
clothes, our food, should be settled be- 
yond dispute—all this and more is a part 
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of the unending round which is today as 
it was in the days of our fathers, and shall 
be to the remotest generation of those 
who come after us. Hence all go on with- 
out challenge or remonstrance, and it is 
only when there is some intolerable bur- 
den newly imposed by political tyranny 
that there is an uprising, and this is not 
in the interest of a new order of society, 
but in an attempted casement of the old. 

Science represents the same _ spirit. 
There have been endless speculation and 
study. But they have expended them- 
selves upon words and airy nothings. So 
science has never been for the under- 
standing of the physical world that man 
may master it. Metaphysics instead of 
physics sums up the situation. Thought 
has been so refined that ordinary men 
could not grasp it, and so the masses 
have been left to ignorance as to servi- 
tude. With religion, too, the same result 
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has obtained. In its higher conceptions 
it has been the exclusive possession of 
the few, and its end has been escape from 
the round of the weary world, but both 
method and end have been too refined 
for the multitude, who are left to super- 
stition and debasing idolatry. 

Thus do we of the West judge the 
Spirit of the East. It knows no progress, 
for its God is Fate. To some Fate gives 
power and wealth and long life and hap- 
piness, to some it gives toil and sorrow 
and superstition. Let each stand in his 
own place, knowing that struggle but in- 
creases sorrow. Science is transcendental 
metaphysics, religion is withdrawal from 
the world, government is by the strongest 
and in the interest of the governors. 

Our description is true, we are con- 
vinced, and yet unjust. It is not the 
whole truth, for it produces a sense of 
sadness and depression which is unfair 
and too all-embracing. Let us remember 
that the great drama of life is the same 
with East and West alike, and that the 
joys which make up so large a part of 
our lives are theirs also. There as here, 
the common talk, the common aspiration, 
the common grief and the common hap- 
piness are much the same. Could one be 
gifted with the gift of tongues, and with 
an invisible and all-pervading presence, 
he would be astonished to notice how ex- 
actly alike is nine-tenths of the talk in all 
the regions of the earth—weather, and 
crops, and money, and trade, and_ sick- 


ness, and birth, and death, and marriage, 
and food, and gdssip, furnish its sub- 
stance in India, in China, and in Japan, 
as in Europe and America. 

The Spirit of the East has brought 
forth many noble sons of exalted lives— 
great statesmen, and poets, and warriors, 
and law-givers, and holy men. In this, 
too, the West has no monopoly. In these 
great representatives we must look for 
the embodiment of the Spirit. In Asia 
the characteristic is retiracy from the 
world, a certain aloofness of- soul, an in- 
difference to outward state and fortune, 
and a conviction that salvation is in the 
mind only. There is an exaltation above 
the heat and struggle of the world which 
charms many Occidentals, all of us, per- 
haps, in certain moods. Many men from 
the West enter into this Spirit and come 
to prefer the retiracy and meditation and 
calm of the East to the bustle and toil 
and noise’ of our modern progress, for 
the real difference between East and 
West is not of longitude, but of habit 
and cast of mind. ‘ 

But our admiration and condemnation 
are of little moment. The East is too 
great a factor in the world to care for our 
judgment. It does not ask the consent 
of the West that it may exist, for the West 
is no nearer God than is itself, nor have 
we any peculiar title to the earth. So 
our task is not to criticize, but to at- 
tempt to understand these faraway peo- 
ples, our brothers of a common humanity. 
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HE traveler wearies of the East, 
with its discomforts, its squal- 
or, its beggars, and its pride. 


T 


There is little to see, he _ thinks, 
after the first picturesqueness has 
worn off, and much to endure. Except- 


ing again Japan, where in all Asia shall 
one be made fairly comfortable? It is 
only where the Occidental has gone that 
there is a measure of decent accommoda- 
tion. The roads are not worthy of the 
name, the inns are abodes of misery, the 
means of transportation primitive. Every- 
thing is disorganized, behind time and 
listless, so that the whole continent ap- 
pears discouraged and systemless. The 
governments are at once inefficient and 
burdensome, and the people either arro- 
gant or servile. They lie and cheat, and 
are generally contemptible and untrust- 
worthy. Nothing is done at the right time 
nor in the right way. This at least is our 
impression after reading wearisomely 
book after book written on India and 
China, after conversing with residents, 
and visiting the lands and observing their 
effect upon travelers. Said Lord Elgin 
of the Chinese diplomatists, “They yield 
nothing to reason and everything to 
force,” and another distinguished “repre- 
sentative of Great Britain declared the 
East a sad training school for diplo- 
matists, since there are only two classes, 
bullies and bullied. These utterances ex- 
press the common notion, and it is as 
prevalent among merchants as among of- 
ficials. The ordinary mortal comes to 
feel that he is surrounded with trickery, 
and that he can best get his way by force. 
So as the great diplomatists bully govern- 
ments with fleets and armies, private citi- 
zens bully individuals with oaths and fists. 
I once heard an English planter from 
Ceylon complain of his government there, 
“Tt is ruining the natives, for things have 
got to such a pass that one may be hauled 
before a magistrate merely for knocking 
down his servant!” _How many natives 


have been knocked down, and yet have 
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fawned upon their assailant? Who can 
forget the thrill of horror with which he 
first saw, in Cairo it was for me, officials 
using whips on the backs of their fellow 
countrymen. 

No wonder that travelers find a few 
weeks enough for India or China, trav- 
elers we mean as distinct from scholars 
who will find a lifetime all too short for 
either. The globe-trotter wearies of 
tombs and temples, and comes to think 
“oriental magnificence” mythical. He 
finds its remains, indeed, at Agra and 
Delhi, and profusion, display and extrav- 
agance in the capitals of the native 
princes. But with it all, there is a lack 
of finish, and of attention to detail, so that 
the effect is not pleasing. So it is in 
Pekin, the palace opened at last to foreign 
eyes contained, like all Oriental palaces, 
many articles of beauty but in such con- 
fusion, and with so much of disorder and 
of positive filth that the total effect was 
repulsive. Gradually it becomes apparent 
that the East is not the home of splendor, 
nor of wealth. Either the ancient tradi- 
tion was the exaggeration of travelers’ 
tales, or more likely, it was the effect of 
our comparative barbarism. So our good 
American concludes that his pretty little 
town in the United States is “good enough - 
for him” and that we have more things 
worth seeing than have all the multitudes 
of mankind in the storied Orient. Who 
that has walked the streets of Jerusalem, 
or stopped in a Chinese inn, or observed 
the plague-stricken condition of some vil- 
lage community of India can fail to sym- 
pathize with him? And ifone find here and 
there an exception, the home of some 
rich merchant in China, a garden of trans- 
cendent beauty in India, some Oriental 
mansion with blank wall to the street but 
luxury within the Mohammedan domains 
he wonders the more that a people who 
can develop here and there an oasis will 
permit the wilderness elsewhere to pre- 
vail. 

Our straightforward American, ac- 
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THE HIMALAYAS SEEN FROM A DISTANCE 


customed to streets crossing at right 
angles, lined with trees, with pretty 
houses equipped with every comfort longs 
to bring some of the “natives” to the 
United States for an object lesson that 
will revolutionize their modes of thought 
and life. He overlooks the fact that there 
are object lessons closer at hand, in the 
foreign settlements in Bombay, and 
Hongkong and Shanghai, and yet that 
the native life goes on as before. The 
average Oriental seems impervious to 
attacks, whether as traveler in the West or 
as an observer of foreign ways at home. 
Even after years amid all our modern im- 
provements he goes home unchanged, to 
cast his new habits at once, and to return 


tothe easy-going customs of the past. The 
new does not appear worth its cost to him. 

An Asiatic who had lived in diplomatic 
circles in Paris declared that the game was 
not worth the candle, the endless engage- 
ments, the notes which must be answered, 
the formal parties and dinners and public 


functions. His own ideal was a, garden 
and a mansion where one could do as he 
pleased, where one visited his friends at . 
his own desire, and entertained or not as 
the whim seized him. Where there was 
no mail, and no newspapers, and no need 
for a calendar or a notebook. Our civili- 
zation was so filled with machinery that 
it destroyed repose, and charm, and the 
true taste of life. We hasten and have so 

















much to do; why not enjoy now what 
we have? Time hastens away; why use 
it all in preparing to live? Besides, 
after all, what are these reforms? Take 
the world as its comes, you cannot 
change it. 


In some such fashion the Oriental re- 
turns our criticism. Yet all summaries 
are unjust, for there is no such thing as 
“Oriental opinion.” We have possibly an 
average American opinion as to the East, 
but we have many Americans who think 
this average judgment “Philistine” and 
prefer Eastern ways of life and thought. 
So in the East there are men who frankly 
admire the West and would reform the 
East upon its model. But the larger part 
as with us are indifferent, not taking the 
trouble to form an opinion, and the larger 
part of the thinking minority are frankly 
hostile. Between the two extremes are all 
degrees of admiration and antipathy. Be- 
sides, the ordinary Oriental is not given to 
free expression of his sentiments, and he 
is as untrained in observation as he is 
unwilling in expression. Hence many of 
the judgments of East and West most 
often quoted from Orientals are from 
men who have been trained in Europe and 
America, and who in their criticism re- 
flect their adopted point of view. If we 
attempt then to learn what the East really 
thinks of us we shall be cautious, and rest 
content with setting forth simply what 
some Orientals say of us. 

First let us hear the language of 
thorough-going detestation. For such ex- 
pressions we must go to men of position 
and of education. The common people 
for the greater part neither understand 
nor care about these things. My first 
quotation is from Japan. Its writer was 
a good representative of the old régime, 
scholar, soldier, gentleman, patriot. He 
had the sincerity of the martyr, and he 
perished because of his impassioned oppo- 
sition to the course of the government in 
opening Japan to foreign intercourse. He 
died in 1862, and the little book from 
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which I quote was printed in December, 
1857. It is a tirade against Western 
science, and its contention is that our 
learning is superficial, while the Chinese 
is profound and of the heart: 

Followers of the Western learning 
shamelessly say that the West knows the 
the laws of the universe. They are rebels 
who exhibit a forged seal of state 
and gather a vile rabble. True dis- 
ciples of Confucius and Mencius should 
raise their banner, expose the coun- 
terfeit and destroy these false schol- 
ars. The learning of the West 
knows only the outward, and deals with 
the seen, it cannot understand funda- 
mental principles. Foreigners are minute 
in researches, and careful in measure- 
ments, but they do not understand that the 
true ‘Way’ of the universe is benevolence, 
righteousness, loyalty and truth. Hence 
their learning cannot make them virtuous. 
Their astronomy is wonderful in its meas- 
urements, but it destroys reverence for 
Heaven, and makes them think it a dead 
material thing. They do not know that 
Heaven and man are one, and that the 
essential nature of both is righteousness. 
They are like children who should 
measure carefully the features of their 
father’s body, and care nothing for his 
heart. Besides, all that is essential is in 
our own ancient books which contain the 
root of the matter. Why neglect it and go 
to the foreigners for the leaves and 
branches? The foreigners do not know - 
these books, and are like the brutes in 
consequence, and alas! our own scholars, 
misled by appearances forsake the truth 
and go astray. Heaven is high, exalted, 
beyond our little efforts to extol or belittle 
it, beyond our praise or blame. Would 
we benefit it, we cannot ; would we kill it, 
it is beyond our reach. Only as its ‘Way’ 
is followed and its laws observed can it 
be served. Let each one die for duty, 
there is naught else that one can do. 

This sincere patriot and philosopher 
thus rejects Western learning because of 
its unworthiness. It may indeed, he 
thinks, help out the affairs of man’s out- 
ward life, but it does not minister to the 
moral and the spiritual. We can readily 
understand his position as we remember 
how in the West the advances of physical 
science have been resisted in the supposed 
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interests of religion. As our leaders have 
talked of “science falsely so-called” under 
the impression that it opposed the revela- 
tion of God, so it is in the East. It has 
been the most sincere and believing men 
who have been chief in the opposition. Dr. 





A CHINESE CONSERVATIVE 


Arthur Smith expresses the same opinion 
in writing of the Chinese literati: “To 
suppose that anything could be added to 
their wisdom is as arrogant an assumption 
to the Orthodox Confucianist as it would 
be to a Christian for one to claim that an 
appendix to the New Testament is to be 
looked for which shall be of equal value 
and authority with its twenty-seven 
books.” Such is the convinced judgment 
too of the Mohammedan world as to the 
Koran and of the Hindus as to their sacred 
books, Thus, to the trained and educated 
“natives” of these lands our learning is of 
trifling import compared with the deeper 
wisdom of their sages and saints. 

This notion that our superiority is 
physical and material while theirs is moral 
and spiritual is widespread and deep- 
rooted. A distinguished representative of 





American Christianity on a visit to India 
repelled the natives by insisting upon the 
advanced position, the power and wealth 
of the Christian nations. “Granting all 
you claim,” they replied, “what has it to 
do with religion?” This idea was ex- 
pressed at the Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago by the Chinese secretary of the 
Chinese legation in Washington : 

What Christ means by calling atten- 
tion to the lilies of the field has a parallel 
in the Confucian doctrine of doing’ one’s 
daily duties and awaiting the call of fate. 
The object of all this is to teach men to 
put down the desires of the flesh, and to 
preserve the moral sense which is in- 
herent in human nature in a state of ac- 
tivity. The meaning of the above cited 


} passage is clear enough from the Chinese 


as well as the English version of the Bible. 
Missionaries in China, however, often 
contend in their controversial writings 
that the Christian nations of the West owe 
their material well-being and political as- 
cendency to their religion. It is difficult 
to see upon what this argument is based. 
When teachers of religion speak of ma- 
terial prosperity and political ascendency 
in such commendable terms, they in fact 
turn away from teaching religion to prop- 
agating such theories of government as 
were advocated by Kwan-tz, Shang-tz and 
Tao Chukung. It is the end of every 
government, indeed, to strive after ma- 
terial prosperity and political ascendency. 
Christ, however, proposes an entirely dif- 
ferent end, which is, to seek the Kingdom 
of Heaven. He certainly did not hold up 
the foreign masters that were exercising 
supreme political control over his own 
country at the time as an example worthy 
of imitation.* 

Nor are such expressions from the lit- 
erati only, for our author goes on to say: 


Missionaries take great pleasure in 
teaching others in the name of Christ that 
after death they may hope to go to Heav- 
en, but the people of the East have a no- 
tion that after death the soul descends 
into Hades. When I was attached to the 
Board of Punishment at Lang Chang, I 
often had opportunity to examine the pa- 
pers relating to cases of riot against mis- 
sionaries which had been sent up to the 
board by the provincial authorities. I fre- 


*“World’s Parliament of Religions,” p 425. 
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queatly came across expressions like “I 
prefer to go to Hades; let him go to 
Heaven,” used by the defendants in their 
depositions. It is easy to infer the in- 
tense bitterness of their hatred from this. 
Those men were evidently under the 
opinion that they were writing their hos- 
tile feelings against Christ, though they 
knew not who Christ was.* 

Yet it is not entirely unreasonable that 
the terrified suspicion, or you may say 
superstition, that Christianity is the in- 
strument of depredation, is avowedly or 
unavowedly aroused in the Oriental mind 
when it is an admitted fact that some of 
the most powerful nations of Christen- 
dom are gradually encroaching upon the 
Orient.** 
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Alas! It is “not entirely unreason- 
able,” since the history of international 
discourse has been a history of aggres- 
sion, and since the people of the East 
have come to believe that commercial ex- 
ploitation and conquest are the chief end 
of Western governments. 

In India also we find the claim to 
a higher wisdom and a more truly ethical 
life, nor is there any reason to doubt its 
sincerity. This is the way even our re- 


TANJORE, 


*“World’s Parliament of Religions,” p. 434. 
**“World’s Parliament of Religions,” p. 445. 


ligious activity appears to the higher 
minds in the land which is so wearisome 
to our ordinary traveler : 

My friend, I am often afraid, I con- 
fess, when I contemplate the condition 
of European and American society, 
where your activities are so manifold, 
your work so extensive, that you are 
drowned in it, and you have little time to 
consider the great question of regenera- 
tion, of personal sanctification, of trial 
and judgment, and of acceptance before 
God. That is the question of all ques- 
tions. A right theological basis may lead 
to social reform, but a right line of public 
activity and the doing of good is bound to 
lead to the salvation of the doer’s soul 
and the regeneration of public men.§ 

Thus by insight into the immanence 
of God’s spirit in nature, thus by intro- 
spection into the fullness of the divine 
presence in the heart, thus by rapturous 
and loving worship, and thus by renun- 
ciation and _ self-surrender, Asia has 
learned and taught wisdom, practiced 
and preached contemplation, laid down 
rules of worship, and glorified the 
righteousness of God.f 





TYPICAL HINDU DEVOTEES 


In the West you observe, watch and 
act. In the East we contemplate, com- 
mune, and suffer ourselves to be carried 


§“World’s Parliament of Religions,” p. 348. 
t“World’s Parliament of Religions,” p. 1ogo. 
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away by the spirit of the universe. In 
the West you wrest from nature her 
secrets, you conquer her, she makes you 
wealthy and prosperous, you look upon 
her as your slave, and sometimes fail to 
recognize her sacredness, In the East. na- 
ture is our eternal sanctuary, the soul is 
our everlasting temple, and the sacred- 
ness of God’s creation is only next to the 
sacredness of God himself. In the West 
you love equality, you respect man, you 
seek justice. In the East, love is the ful- 
fillment of the law, we have hero wor- 
ship, we behold God in humanity. 
In the West you establish the moral 
law, you insist upon propriety of conduct, 
you are governed by public opinion. In 
the East we aspire, perhaps vainly aspire, 


after absolute self-conquest, and the holi- 
ness which makes God its model. In 
the West you work incessantly, and your 
work is your worship. In the East we 
meditate and worship for long hours, and 
worship is our work. Perhaps one day, 
after this parliament has achieved its suc- 
cess, the Western and Eastern men will 
combine to support each other’s strength 
and supply each other’s deficiencies. And 
then that blessed synthesis of human na- 
ture shall be established which all 
prophets have foretold, and all the devout 
souls have sighed for.t 


Thus is set over against our claim to a 


t“World’s 
1090-1092. 
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higher civilization as strong a pretension 
to a deeper spirituality and to profounder 
thought. In these passages just quoted 
India’s ideal comes to full expression, and 
not only India’s but Asia’s, for listen to 
a native of Japan who writes English 
equal to that of our Hindu friend: 

Asia is one. The Himalayas divide 
only to accentuate two mighty civiliza- 
tions, the Chinese with its communism of 
Confucius, and the Indian with its indi- 
vidualism of the Vedas. But not even the 
snowy barriers can interpret for one 
moment that broad expanse of love for 
the Ultimate and Universal, which is the 
common thought-inheritance of every 
Asiatic race, enabling them to produce all 
the great religions of the world, and dis- 
tinguishing them from those maritime 
peoples of the Mediterranean and the 
Baltic, who love to dwell on the par- 
ticular, and to search out the means, not 
the end of life.* 


This then is the contrast: the West 
seeks convenience, contrivance, comfort, 
the victory over matter; the East seeks 
after the Absolute, God, and its victory is 
of the Spirit. Man, as we have already 
said, seems overpowered by nature in 
the East, but he attempts to conquer it 
in the West. It is at least something 
gained if we recognize that current 
opinion represents more or less accurately 
the two Spirits. It is true that the ordin- 
ary American criticizes the Orient for 
its lack of material progress, and that the 
Oriental criticizes us for our absorption 
in these things. We shall not attempt to 
estimate the correctness of the criticism, 
nor to judge between the two estimates 
for our present task is merely to under- 
stand. 

But surely, our American interposes, 
there can be no dispute as to the advan- 
tages of cleanliness over filth, of at- 
tractive villages over slums, and in gen- 
eral of modern methods over ancient 
ways. So it seems to us, but the East 
will not readily acknowledge it. The 


*“The Ideals of the East,” Kakuzo Oka- 
kura, p. I. 
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way their fathers did, is their way. 
Would you have them wiser or better 
than their revered forefathers? So 
tradition and custom form a_ barrier 
which is almost impenetrable. Take 
sanitation for instance; one would think 
the visitation of the plague would cause 
all to flee to modern science for safety ; 
but, no! the natives of Bombay resisted 
so stortly the efforts of the authorities 
that efforts at control were given up and 
the terrible scourge is left unchecked, 
claiming this year more than a million 
victims. 

A missionary, impressed with the in- 
efficient methods of agriculture, unim- 
proved since the days of Alexander the 
Great, tilled a plot of ground in the 
American fashion with results far be- 
yond all Indian precedent, But none fol- 
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Awaiting food at the government relief, Ahme- 
dabad, India. 


lowed his example, not even though he 
imported ploughs and offered them for 
sale at less than the price of native ones. 
The people could not see that which was 
before their eyes, and ascribed his suc- 
cess not to his instruments, but to some 
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occult virtue in him as a foreigner. The 
weight of the past is too heavy, and the 
bondage of custom too strong for eman- 
cipation to win, and the “native” remains 
unconvinced and unimpressed. It is 





multitudes of all chance for gaining a live- 
lihood. Possibly, in the end, the country 
will gain a benefit, but who shall venture 
to decree the misery involved on the 
chance of helping some future genera- 
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natural to him that some should succeed 
and others fail, and his own lot is to 
submit and suffer. 

These are the peasants, and in India. 
Perhaps they do not represent the Spirit 
of Asia. Take another example. A dis- 
tinguished Chinese nobleman represented 
his country for years at the court of St. 
James, and, finally, he wrote his impres- 
sions for an English review. He was not 
insensible to the position of Western states 
nor to the advantages of Western civiliza- 
tion. But after all what should one do? 
The conditions in China are so finely bal- 
anced, the population is so closely propor- 
tioned to the means of livelihood, the oc- 
cupations by which one may gain a liveli- 
hood are so preémpted’ that any distur- 
bance in economic relations causes death 
to thousands. To build a railway means 
that thousands of carriers shall starve, 
and to introduce machinery is to deprive 


tion? Besides we are in the hands of 
fate; centuries ago China was as much 
ahead of Europe as the latter now is 
ahead of Asia. Possibly the. wheel of fate 
may turn again and the future see once 
more the lots reversed, and if not, what 
can man do against the resistless currents 
of the universe ? 

There is doubtless another side. Some 
Asiatics know that the West isnot wholly 
immoral and greedy. Some, too, are 
ready to agree that its intercourse with 
Asia has taught lessons which Asia may 
well learn, and conferred benefits which 
should excite gratitude. Let us hear this 
other side. Once on a steamer going 
from Colombo to Bombay, I met two 
Kulim Brahmins, that is, men of the 
highest caste India knows. They were 
graduates of the University, spoke Eng- 
lish well, and knowing that I was an 
American, spoke their minds freely. This 

















was the substance of their opinion as to 
their English rulers: 


Individual Englishmen we dislike. 
They are proud and insulting often. But 
we acknowledge the benefits of English 
rule. It gives us peace. Were it with- 
drawn we should fly at once at each oth- 
er’s throats and end by becoming the prey 
of Russia. Then, too, England gives us 
justice. In the past India never knew it, 
but now the foreign judge is incorrupti- 
ble, and so far as in him lies does equal 
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erty of holding meetings and petitioning 
—these are the rights which we in this 
country have so easily acquired that we 
are in danger of undervaluing them. We 
have secured by a few strokes of the pen 
of beneficent legislators advantages which 
Englishmen have had in their own coun- 
try to buy with their blood.* 


It is a practical commentary on the 
truth and justice of the charge brotight 
against natives that they bitterly hate the 
dominant race as a rule, that individual 





PRINCIPAL STREET IN JEYPORE 


The elaborate building in the background is the famous “Palace of the Winds.” 


It is built 


of pink and cream colored stucco. 


justice to every man. This of itself com- 
pensates for all the annoyances of British 
rule. 


This is not a solitary judgment, but is 
held by many intelligent men, It is well 
expressed by a native writer in the col- 
umns of the Indian Nation, a paper ably 
conducted and most appropriately desig- 
nated : 

An enlightened administration of jus- 
tice, especially in criminal cases, reli- 
gious toleration, liberty of the press, lib- 


attachment to individual Englishmen 
should be so marked a trait in native 
character. It is hardly possible to travel 
over any part of India, where some indi- 
vidual Englishman has not left the im- 
press of his hand, whether for good or 
evil, on the locality and its people, And 
it reflects the highest credit and honor 
on the native races that while the names 
of the bad and oppressive men have been 
almost forgotten, the memory of the 


*“New India,” by Sir H. J. S. Cotton, K. 
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good, just or charitable Englishmen 

been preserved by tradition in per- 
fect freshness—a perpetual testimony to 
the simplicity, forgiving spirit, and grat- 
itude of the Indian character. The native 
heart is naturally kind, but the kindness 
becomes warmer when th@ object of it is 
a member of the dominant class. It is 
not always because we expect any return 
from him, but it is a peculiar feeling with 
us to be anxious to stand well with a race 
to whom we owe so many obligations as 
a fallen and subject people. If those obli- 
gations had been unmixed with quite as 
great wrongs, it is our fear that English- 
men might have been objects of our idol- 
atry, so enthusiastic is our regard and af- 
fection for all who really mean to confer 
or have conferred on us any great bene- 
fits.* 

But higher testimony still is at hand. 
The Eastern search for the “Ultimate and 
the Aboslute” had run its course. An- 
cient religion had sunk into debasing su- 
perstition without possibility of revival 
from within. Then came the powerful na- 
tions of the West, and with them new life 
for the East: 


Our Anglo-Saxon rulers brought 
with them their high civilization, their 
improved methods of education and their 
general enlightenment. We had been in 
darkness and had well-nigh forgotten our 
bright and glorious past. But a new era 
dawned upon us. New thoughts, new 
ideas, new notions began to flash upon us 
one after another. We were rudely 
aroused from our long sleep of ignorance 
and self-forgetfulness. The old and the 
new met face to face. We felt that the 
old could not stand in the presence of the 
new. The old began to see in the light 
of the new and we soon learned to feel 
that our country and society had been for 
a long time suffering from a number of 
social evils, from the errors of ignorance 
and from the evils of superstition. Thus 
we began to bestir ourselves in the way of 
social organization. Such, then, were 


*“New India,” by Sir J. S. Cotton, K. C. B., 
IL., p. 64. 
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the occasion and the origin of the work 
of social reforms in India.** 


That quotation represents a_ state of 
mind seldom found perhaps in India, not 
often met in China, but characteristic of 
Japan. We have left this empire for the 
most part out of our review. Many As- 
iatics regard it as a traitor to the East, 
and as the willing ally of the West. But 
it at least makes a choice. We should, how- 
ever, misunderstand its attitude were we 
to think it the undiscriminating copyist 
of our ways. It believes that West and 
East have each their part to give to the 
greater humanity of the future, and that 
Japan, understanding both, is to unite 
them, making the future better than the. 
present and far nobler than the past. 
That this is Japan’s high mission is the 
faith of her noblest sons. 

Whether it be so or not, we cannot turn 
away unmoved from the vision. If God 
rules we cannot join in the wholesale 
condemnation of the East as if it were a 
blot on His creation. Its long story must 
have a meaning, and it doubtless has its 
own message for us. Neither can we 
agree to its condemnation of the West. 
We have faults enough ; we are material- 
istic, greedy, proud, but we are not whol- 
ly of the earth earthy. Here, too, are 
spirituality, and pure morality, and pro- 
found thought. We have our lessons 
for the East, and as we come to under- 
stand each other we shall both learn, and 
from our intercourse may we not believe 
that the old antipathies will pass away 
and that, though East remain East and 
West remain West, still there shall be 
triumphant over both the nobler Spirit 
of our common humanity, a Spirit which 
holds all men as brothers; all have one 
Father, God. 


** “Parliament of Religions,” p. 770. 
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SKETCH MAP OF INDIA 


~ India 


UR attempt to describe the 
C Spirit of the East is confessed- 
ly inadequate, for who can 

pretend to embody that which is so elu- 
sive? Now we are to study the three 
great countries in turn with the purpose 
of testing our statements a little more in 
detail. Naturally India comes first. Na- 
turally because of its immemorial rela- 
tionship to ourselves and because of its 
relationship to the lands further east. We 
could not reverse the order. India has 













been known to the West from the dawn 
of history, and it has contributed much 
to our civilization. Some of its people, 
too, are distant relations of our own. And 
it has also made an impression on China, 
and through China on Japan. Thus it is 
truly a world center, sending influences 
throughout the East and the West, so 
that it has reached all parts of the globe. 
It is a real continent in itself, 1,900 miles 
from north to south, and 1,900 miles from 
east to west, with a population of more 
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than 290,000,000 souls. This vast area 
is divided, excluding Burmah and Cey- 
lon, into three great divisions: First, the 
great mountain region in the north, the 
dwelling place of the snows, Himalaya. 
One climbs laboriously the foothills, 
themselves mountain chains with beauti- 
ful valleys and wide fertile regions, until 
he reaches a ridge whence he looks down 
into an intervening valley, with the wall 
on the other side which divides Asia, a 
wall averaging twenty thousand feet in 
height, with the loftiest peaks in the 
world, and with valleys into which the 
Alps might be dropped and hidden. There 
are hundreds of miles so high that their 
summits have never been trodden by the 
foot of man or beast. It seems impossible 
that the region should be a part of our 
common world, so dazzling is it, and so 
lofty, like a white veil let down from 
heaven and resting lightly upon the 
earth. These mountains constitute a 
great system with parallel ranges and 
spurs jutting out to the southeast and 
southwest. From the earliest times they 
have formed a barrier, impassable in its 
greater extent to men excepting at its 
ends, where the hills break down, or 
through infrequent and difficult passes. 
Second, the great river plains, Middle In- 
dia (stretching along the courses of the 
Indus), the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. 
Here have been the seats of the great em- 
pires and the home of the densest popu- 
lations. South of the plain comes the 
southern hill country, the Deccan, its 
northern boundary the Vindhya range. 
This plateau is bounded by the Vindhyas 
on the north and the ocean on the east, 
south and west, with the two coast ranges 
called the Ghats, which meet in the south 
at Cape Comorin. This region was the 
last to be civilized, and has still in our 
day many wild tribes among its inhabi- 
tants. 

In remote antiquity Mongolian peo- 
ples, Mongoloid the scientists call them, 
came into India from the northeast. They 





occupied the slopes of the Himalaya 
Mountains, and followed the course of 
the Brahmaputra a little way into Bengal. 
They mingled with the peoples who had 
preceded them, and fared variously, some 
advancing in civilization and some deter- 
iorating. There their descendants still 
remain, the languages showing traces of 
an ancient connection with the Chinese. 
But the great road, the great series of 
roads, into the land was from the north- 
west. Thence came a succession of peo- 
ples and of races. In historic times Alex- 
ander the Great thus entered India, and 
ule British Empire watches the passes 
with jealous care, knowing that from 
thence must come the Russians, if their 
dreams of Indian conquest are to be real- 
ized. 

But long before Alexander, long be- 
fore there were any Englishmen, per- 
haps thirty-five hundred years ago—a few 
centuries do not matter, we shall try to 
be exact within say five hundred years— 
the people came who were to form the 
India we know, the Aryans, tall, well- 
formed, light-colored, with a noble lan- 
guage and a great religion. They dwelt 
long in the valleys and on the slopes of 
the mountains, and then slowly, in the 
course of centuries, occupied the river . 
plains. They went far to the south also 
along the western coast, but in the center 
and the east they were halted permanent- 
ly by the Vindhya range. 

How they came to win the land we do 
not know. There are traces of the pro- 
cess in their sacred books. It was doubt- 
less partly by conquest. They despised 
and subjugated the “natives,” hating 
their black color, their short bodies, their 
pug noses, and their half savage ways. 
In the sacred books these humble folks 
appear as savages and demons. But 
traces remain which show that the abor- 
igines were neither savages nor demons. 
but people with a certain rudimentary 
civilization, incapable, however, of main- 
taining themselves against the newcomers 
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from the north. Nor are we to suppose 
that the conquest was wholly by war. 
There were compromise, and barter, and 
intermarriage, until at last, the Aryans 
were in possession of middle India, and 





A MOHAMMEDAN GIRL 


the others fled to the south where they © 


found refuge in the Deccan, or remained 
as outcastes, or became by marriage and 
amalgamation a part of the superior race. 

But the way which proved so easy for 
the Aryan was to suffice for their con- 
querors. A thousand years ago, Moham- 
medans came over the same mountain 
heights, and after centuries of varying 
fortunes finally controlled India, with 
their capitals at Delhi and at Agra, and 
victorious soldiers exalted above the 
highest Brahman in the land. Partly by 
immigration and partly by assimilation 
the Muslim increased mightily, becoming 
a great factor in the population as in the 
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government, making his mark clear and 
firm upon the institutions of the people. 
It was from these Mohammedan rulers 
that Great Britain wrested the land, and 
even yet they retain the pride of con- 
querors, and resent the intellectual ad- 
vancement and superiority of the Hindus. 
Still, too, this religion makes progress, 
multitudes of low caste people embracing 
the virile faith which advances them at 
once in social status. 

‘ Roughly then we divide the people, like 
the land, into three main divisions—the 
ancient people represented by numerous 
tribes, speaking many languages, with 
the outcastes, who live in the suburbs of 
the Hindu towns, lowest in the scale, 
though longest on the land; the Aryans 
in part perhaps still pure in blood, but 
for the greater part intermarried with 
members of the subject races, constitut- 
ing the vast majority of the people now, 
and the efficient factors in the production 
of Indian poetry, literature, philosophy 
and religion; and finally the Mohamme- 
dans, newcomers, within, that is to say, 
a thousand years, conscious of their mili- 
tary superiority, but, on the whole in 
nothing above those who had preceded 
them. Besides there are other races of 
smaller numbers but of great interest, 
like the Parsis, descendants of the ancient 
fire-worshipers of Persia, expelled from 
their own country by Mohammedan in- 
vaders, and now prospering greatly under 
British rule. There are less than a hun- 
dred thousand of them, and they live for 
the greater part near Bombay. Then, too, 
there are Sikhs, a military race with a 
religion of their own, of course, since in 
India religion counts for everything and 
race for little, who make the best of aux- 
iliary troops under foreign leadership ; 
and Jains whose faith goes back to the 
time of Buddha. Thus if India is conti- 
nental in size it is more than continental in 
the variety of inhabitants, and never from 
the earliest dawn of its history has it 
produced even a temporary unity, or any 














consciousness of solidarity. Its population 
is more than twice that of the Roman 
Empire in the days of its greatest extent, 
and it has a greater variety of tribes and 
peoples than ever acknowledged the rule 
of the Cesars. It is a wilderness of peo- 
ples, languages, religions and customs, 
full of rich mines of information which 
await the scholars who shall exploit them. 

Let us report briefly the physical fea- 
tures on which depend the distribution of 
the population. The great snow range 
shuts off not only men but winds, and 
forms a barrier against which the south- 
ern winds of the-monsoon beat, deposit- 
ing their moisture. To the east of the 
center the flanks are protected by track- 
less forests and to the west by arid 
plateaux and deserts, both regions, east 
and west, inhabited still by tribes of law- 





A YOUNG BRAHMAN AND WIFE 


less men. Between this great range and 
the oceans to the south, enclosed there- 
fore on all sides and isolated, is India 
with, including Burmah now, 766,597 
square miles, 12,000 square miles larger 
than Europe if we exclude Russia. The 
population is 294,361,056. Most of the 
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people live in peasant villages, only two 
per cent, being in cities, if we count as 
cities all towns which contain so many as 
20,000 people, while the villages are in- 
numerable, There is, therefore, very 
little overcrowding in tenements, for the 
large towns, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 





A LOW CASTE HINDU FAMILY 


Hyderabad, etc., are so few that their 
special conditions may be overlooked in 
this rapid survey. 

As the people thus distributed in vil- 
lages are farmers, as many as two-thirds 
of the entire population being returned in 
the census as agriculturists, it rollows 
therefore, that the population has to do 
with the conditions of soil and weather 
most favorable to agriculture. A glance 
at the map of population shows this to 
be the fact. The densest population is in 
the great plain along the Ganges and its 
branches. 

India is dependent upon the periodic 
winds, called monsoons, for its prosperity. 
They come from the south laden with 
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Originally a Persian sect of fire-worshipers, they are now established in India. 


moisture, and pour down the contents of 
their clouds upon the thirsty soil. There 
are two monsoons, with dry seasons inter- 
vening. So the farmer watches the sky 
anxiously for the early and the later rain: 


-“August’s here, no sound of thunder, 
Sky is clear and weather fine, 

Wife! ’tis time for us to sunder, 
You to your folks, I to mine,” 


so sings the peasant, and breaks up his 
family in fear of famine. In the season 
called Swati, the end of October and 
early November— 


“One shower in Swati, friend behold, 
The Kurmi’s ear-ring turned to gold,” 


so closely are prosperity and adversity 
dependent upon the weather, and so 
surely does prosperity show itself in the 
purchase of adornment for the person. 
The rainfall varies greatly. Along the 
Western Ghats, above Bombay, it is pro- 
digious, and the rain comes on with fury. 
Houses which are exposed to the blast 


will have neither door nor window on the 
side from which the storm comes. A 
friend, long resident in Bombay, told me 
that within an hour of the first fall of 
rain he had seen men swimming in the 
streets. Then by way of contrast, in dis- 
tricts shielded by mountains, there is as 
littie as eight inches of rain in the year, 
with all varieties and degrees of moisture 
between. 

In the middle country, in the Ganges 
valley, the population is more than 400 
to the square mile, with one district re- 
ported as possessing 1,920 to this area, 
and these are peasants we must remem- 
ber, dependent upon the sky and the soil 
for their livelihood, and living not in 
cities, but in tiny villages. On the whole 
we may lay down the rule that population 
is large where the rainfall is great and 
trustworthy, and small where it fails, 
though this statement, like all statements 
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From one of the mountain tribes of Northwestern India. 


about so vast a subject, is true only in a 
general way and with many exceptions. 
While upon this subject we may refer 
in passing to the famines. When the 
monsoon fails, as fail it often does, then 
there is trouble at once. The peasants 
have little laid up against a dry day, and 
when, as also happens, the monsoon fails 


for three years in succession the effects. 


are terrible. In the past, in populous 


districts, a quarter of the people have. 


perished, and as recently as 1899-1900 
as many as 4,000,000 persons died from 
this cause, notwithstanding the great ef- 
forts by the government for their relief. 
Yet, strange as it may seem, the advance 
of population .in general is little hindered 
by these calamities. The sickly, the aged, 
the unfit, die, while the strong, young, 
and vigorous survive. Hence, in a gen- 








eration the losses are made up and the 
population seems almost more thriving 
by its terrible weeding process. 
Though the population is so denise int 
great sections of the empire, yet on the 
whole India is not overcrowded. One- 
fifth of the whole population is on “one- 
twentieth of the total area, two-thirds. of 
the people live on one-quarter: of the land, 
so that three-quarters are sparsely settled 
in comparison. And oddly, thé people 
are most prosperous in Eastern Bengal, 
where the population is the most dense? 
With improwed means of transportation, 
and of agriculture, with the introduction 
of manufactures, and the extension of ir- 
rigation, India may provide well enough 
for its natural increase for centuries to 
come, since for the decade preceding 1901 
the net increase was only 1.5 per cent. 
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The government is paying attention to 
these needs, having built many thousands 


of miles of railway, and 43,000 miles of. 


irrigation canals, and promoted scientific 
agriculture, the cultivation of special pro- 
ducts, and the development of mines and 
other natural resources. 

The people are farmers, as we have 
stated, and this in so great a proportion 
that the other occupations are small in- 
deed. No other calling represents as 
much as six per cent. of the population, 
while commerce claims scarcely more 
than one per cent. Evidently the people 
are still in the stage of development where 
wants are few, and money little needed. 
We think of our highly organized 
machinery of civilization as being natural, 
and are unmindful of the fact that the 
greater part of the race get on very well 
without banks, or merchants, or machines, 
or lawyers or doctors. In India there 
are few men of leisure, only five millions 
entered in the census as such, and of 





SCENE IN A BENGAL VILLAGE 





these more than four millions are com- 
mon beggars. é 

In most countries females outnumber 
males, but in India the reverse is true, 
963 of the former to 1,000 of the latter, 
the discrepancy being caused probably by 
a relative inattention to female infants, 
for though there seems nowadays to be 
little direct infanticide, the baby girl is 
not welcome, and if she die there is small 
regret. 

If she grow up she will not be taught 
to read save in exceptional circumstances. 
Nor will the boy, as a rule, for in all this 
vast population only one man in ten can 
read and write, and only one woman in 
one hundred and forty-four, and this in- 
cludes the statistics for Burmah, where 
the Buddhists for centuries have main- 
tained schools in the temples for a large 
proportion of the people. Probably no 
other civilized people is so ignorant. The 
reascns for it are significant of the condi- 
tion of the masses ; life has too little out- 
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One of the finest buildings of English construction in India. 


look; there is no incentive to the labor 
involved; the people are too submissive 
to fate, too content with their condition, 
too hopeless of bettering it. So they 
do not establish schools, nor attend them 
if established. It has been maintained 
that the low caste folk are incapable of 
intellectual training, but like all such 
statements founded upon prejudice, this 
is mistaken. The schools established by 
missionaries prove that outcastes, low 
castes, and even primitive hill folk may 
all. be taught, and that all respond to ef- 
fort in their behalf. 

With illiteracy is poveriy. But we 
must not judge by our standards. A man 
is as poor as he feels, and his feelings are 
by way of contrast. Caste fixes one’s posi- 
tion irrevocably, and therefore the indi- 
vidual compares himself only with those 
who are in like condition. Hence, for 
the most part, the sting of poverty, self- 
depreciation, is escaped. But the poverty 
is there, nevertheless. 

In a climate like India’s clothes are for 
ornament, and nakedness, more or less 


complete, is the rule. The native covers 
the head instinctively, and cares little for 
the rest of the body. Hence, excepting 
for ornament, clothes need not be pro- 
vided. But ornaments must be. Indian 
civilization is essentially ornate. The 
great man surrounds himself with pomp 
and splendor. I commented adversely 
upon the extravagant railway station in 
Bombay to a friend: “The people have to 
pay for this, and it is too fine; a simpler 
building would have answered every pur- 
pose.” But he replied: “No native would 
make your criticism. It is a government 
railway, and in India governments are 
expected to be magnificent!” The same 
spirit is in the common people. When 
the rain comes, 


“The Kurmi’s ear-ring turns to gold.” 


Asking my friend of the government col- 
lege in Lucknow as to his observation of 
the condition of the people, he replied: 
“They are prosperous on the whole. One 
sees more jewelry worn than when I first 
came out,” 
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As clothes are not needed, no more is 
furniture. Again, great houses and elab- 
orate establishments are for display. The 
common man needs little. His house is 
merely a shelter. The climate for the 
greater part keeps him out of doors, and 
he seeks only a refuge from _ beasts, 
snakes, rain, and the greatest heat. Such 
requirements are readily met, and his hut 
which to our eyes lacks everything, to his 
thought is complete. 





MOHAMMEDAN RELIGIOUS TEACHERS AT A 
GAME 


His food is as simple as his house. He 
will not eat beef, nor any animal food, 
not even an egg, because of religious pre- 
judice, which has become an invincible 
repugnance. He often uses a leaf for a 
plate, his fingers for knife, fork, and 
spoon, and the ground, or the floor, for 
a table. Hence expense and labor are re- 
duced to the lowest ternss and the simple 
life is demonstrated as feasible and sat- 
isfactory. My professorial friend on a 
visit to Calcutta, found on his hotel bill 
a charge of a rupee a day for food fur- 
nished his servant. Whereupon he sum- 
moned him and asked if he ate a rupee a 
day. The man opened his eyes in aston- 
ishment and informed his master that not 
a man in the wide world could eat a rupee 
a day. Whereupon my friend told him 
to buy his own food in the bazaar, and 
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he went away vastly content with an al- 
lowance of a quarter of a rupee. But 
such a servant was pampered. The aver- 
age income in India of a peasant is of the 
smallest, and on this the family must be - 
supported, and provision made for fun- 
erals and marriages. If daily life is sim- 
ple, such occasions are complex. Mar- 
riage is an affair of dower, and the cere- 
monies are elaborate and prolonged, 
leaving the great majority of parents in 
hopeless debt. It is no wonder that when 
the rains fail there is immediate distress 
with starvation not very far away. 

The outward life is barren and even 
austere in its poverty, so that one is 
tempted to look upon the people as sav- 
ages; but how extraordinary is the com- 
plexity of the social life. In this, our life 
in the United States is in comparison 
primitive and undeveloped. Take mar- 
riage, for example. How wonderful the 
contrast!’ The fundamental rule in India 
is that the woman may not choose for 
herself, and the second rule is like unto 
it in rigidity, she may not remain un- 
married, and only less universal, once 
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married she may not marry again. None 
knows precisely how the custom of in- 
fant marriages originated, but it is now 
something fortunately unique, a custom 
which separates the people of India from 
all others, and which bears with it a long 
list of ills. It is complicated further with 
the rules of caste, a woman may marry 














into a higher caste, but never into a lower 
caste, and with innumerable notions, and 
rites and rules of religion, so that the 
native is bound and loses in his family 
relationships the freedom he seemed to 
gain by the simplicity of his surroundings 
and his ability to enjoy dignity without 
encumbrances. 

_ In this cursory survey, all too fragmen- 
tary and hasty, of the outward appear- 
aices of the Indian people, religion must 
be*included. We shall have something 
to say of its spirit later on, and here we 
can refer only to its outer forms. 

The great mass of the people (207,- 
000,000 of them) are classed as Hindu. 
This does not mean that they have the 
same religion, in our sense, for they wor- 
ship many different gods in many differ- 
ent ways, but it signifies that they ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of the Brah- 
mans, and accept the caste system. With- 
in this great mass are religions and sects 
innumerable, some of them hostile, many 
of them heretical, and some of them de- 
praved. The Brahmans will minister to 
any and to all, for their own faith is dif- 
ferent from all the rest, and is incommun- 
icable to other castes. Hence they accom- 
modate themselves tothe weakness and 
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ignorance Of others, as if.a philosophic 
Theist among ourselves, thinking it im- 
possible to teach the common folk and 
recognizing in a condescending way our 
religions as forces for good and the best 
that we can comprehend, should be ready 
to minister, for a price, indifferently in a 
Quaker meeting, an Episcopal church, a 
Roman Catholic mass, a Mormon temple, 
or a Christian Science congregation, 
classing all together as “Christian,” and 
holding his own creed philosophy as the 
essential truth to which the others were 
mere shadows and outward forms. 
Next to the Hindus in importance are 
the Mohammedans. It is a relief to turn 
from the gaudy and dirty Hindu temples 
to the empty, and clean, and often mag- 
nificent mosques. There is a solemnity, 
a simplicity, a solidity, which appeal pro- 
foundly to our religious instincts. No 
pictures, no statties, no altar, no music, but 
here and there a worshiper; with his face 
turned towards Mecca and his-‘knees bent 
in prayer. There are more than 62,000,000 
of these worshipers of God, the descend- 
ants of the-conquerors of India and their 
proselytes. The faith constantly increases, 
partly because its natural growth is 
more rapid than with the population in 
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general, and partly because new believers 
are won from members of the lower Hin- 
du castes. The religion, however, has 
not remained pure. It, too, is divided 
into sects, and it has been influenced by 
Hinduism in various matters of belief 
and practise so that some Mohammedans 
unhesitatingly will join in the Hindu fes- 
tivals, 





GROUP OF BHOOTEAS, DARJEELING 
Third in importance are the peoples of 
primitive religions, who have not yet ac- 
cepted the caste system. But they grad- 
ually yield also to their surroundings and 
become incorporated in the prevailing re- 


ligion. From them many have been con- 
verted also to Christianity, and it is prob- 
able that still greater gains will be made 
in the future. Besides, there are Jains 
and Buddhists, and Parsis, and Chris- 
tians, making altogether a wilderness of 
religions, with all varieties of faith, from 
the most philosophic to the most puerile 
and impure. 

As with religion, so with language, we 
have a vast variety with wide differences. 
Some of the languages cannot express at 
all ideas which are among the simplest 
and most commonplace known to us. Some 
of them monosyllabic and as_ simple 


as words communicating thought can 


be, 


But others are highly complex, so 
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polysyllabic that a whole thought is ex- 
pressed in a word, so intricate that a 
hundred forms are given of a single tense 
of a single verb, while still others are re- 
fined, copious in vocabulary, finished in 
structure, and expressive of the purest 
emotions and the noblest thoughts of 
which humanity is capable. Again we 
make a three-fold division: We remem- 
ber that Mongoloid people came into In- 
dia from the northeast. Two millions 
speak languages which belong to the 
Indo-Chinese family. Then next, the ear- 
lier inhabitants, driven south into the Dec- 
can, speak the language called Dravid- 
ian; of them there are 60,000,000; while 
221,000,000 people speak languages which 
are classed as Indo-European. 


a“ 








Stereograph Keystone View Co., copyright 
1902, B. L. Singley. 


STREET SCENE IN MADURA, INDIA 


Our survey would be incomplete in- 
deed were we to leave out caste. As we 
have seen, its acceptance is the acceptance 
of Hinduism, and its influence extends 
even into the Mohammedan faith. It is 
perhaps the most characteristic feature of 
Indian social life. How it arose we do 
not know. Probably by an exaggeration 
of influences known elsewhere, race pride 
and prejudice, religious aloofness, aris- 
tocratic exclusiveness, and finally trade 














unionism. Caste is the most complicated 
and the most powerful social organiza- 
tion known on earth. Let me conclude 
this article by quoting at length from Vol. 
I, par. 819, pp. 518-519, of the Census 
1go1 of India: 


For my own part I have always been 
much impressed by the difficulty of con- 
veying to European readers who have no 
experience of India, even an approximate 
idea of the extraordinary complexity of 
the social system which is involved in the 
word caste. At the risk of being charged 
with frivolity, I shall therefore venture 
on an illustration, based on one which I 
published in Blackwood’s Magazine some 
dozen years ago, of a caste expressed in 
the terms of an English social group. I 
said then, let us take an instance, and in 
order to avoid the fumes of bewilderment 
that are thrown off by uncouth names, 
let us frame it on English lines. Let us 
imagine the great tribe of Smith, the 
‘noun of multitude,’ as a famous head- 
master used to call it, to be transformed 
by art magic into a caste organized on 
the Indian model, in which all the subtle 
nuances of social merit and demerit which 
Punch and the society papers love to 
chronicle should have been set and har- 
dened into positive regulations affecting 
the intermarriage of families. The caste 
thus formed would trace its origin back 





NATIVE GIRLS FROM CASHMERE 


to a mythical eponymous ancestor, the 
first Smith, who converted the rough 
stone hatchet into the bronze battle-axe, 
and took his name from the‘smooth’ weap- 


India 
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ons that he wrought for his-tribe. Bound 
together by this tie of common descent, 
they would recognize as a cardinal doc- 
trine of their community the rule that a 
Smith must marry a Smith, and could 
by no possibility marry a Brown, a Jones, 
ot a Robinson. But over and above this 
general canon two other modes or prin- 
ciples of grouping within the caste would 
be conspicuous. First of all, the entire 
caste of Smith would be split up into an 
indefinite number of ‘in-marrying’ clans, 
based upon all sorts of trivial distinctions. 
Brewing Smiths and baking Smiths, 
hunting Smiths and shooting Smiths, 
temperance Smiths and licensed-victual- 
ler Smiths, Smiths with double-barrelled 
names and hyphens, Smiths with double- 
barrelled names without hyphens, conser- 
vative Smiths, radical Smiths, tinker 
Smiths, tailor Smiths, Smiths of Mercia, 
Smiths of ‘Wessex—all these and all oth- 
er imaginable varieties of the tribe Smith 
would be, as it were, crystallized by an 
inexorable law forbidding the members 
of any of these groups to marry beyond 
the circle marked out by the clan name. 
Thus the Unionist Mr. Smith could only 
marry a Unionist Miss Smith and could 
not think of a home-rule damsel ; the free 
trade Smiths would have nothing to say 
to the protectionists; a Hyphen-Smith 
could only marry a Hyphen-Smith, and 
so on. Secondly, and this is the point 
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which I more especially wish to bring out 
here, running through this endless series 
of clans we should tind another principle 
at work breaking up each clan into three 
or four smaller groups which form a sort 
of ascending scale of social distinction. 


Thus the clan of Hyphen-Smiths, which — 


we take to be the cream of caste—the 
Smiths who have attained to the crown- 
ing glory of double names securely weld- 
ed together by hyphens—would be again 
divided into, let me say, Anglican, Dis- 
senting and Salvationist Hyphen-Smiths, 
taking rank in that order. Now the rule 
of this trio of groups would be that a 
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man of the highest or Anglican order 
might marry a girl of his own group or of 
the two lower groups; that a man of the 
second or Dissenting group might take a 
Dissenting or Salvationist wife, while a 
Salvationist man would be restricted to 
his own group. A woman, it will be ob- 
served, could under no_ circumstances 
marry down into a group below her, and 
it would be thought eminently desirable 
for her to marry into a higher group. 
Other things being equal, it is clear that 
two-thirds of the Anglican girls would 
get no husbands and two-thirds of the 
Salvationist men no wives. These are 
some of the restrictions which would con- 
trol the. process of match-making among 
the Smiths if they were organized in a 
caste of the Indian type. There would 
also be restrictions as to food. The dif- 
ferent in-marrying clans would be pre- 
cluded from marrying together, and their 
possibilities of reciprocal entertainment 
would be limited to those products of the 
confectioner’s shop into the composition of 
which water, the most fatal and effective 
vehicle of ceremonial impurity, had not 
entered, Fire purifies, water pollutes. It 


would follow in fact that they could eat 
chocolates and other forms of sweetmeats 
together, but could not drink tea or coffee 
and could only partake of ices if they 
were made without water and . were 
served on metal-not porcelain plates. I 
am sensible of having trenched on the 
limits of official and scientific propriety 
in attempting to describe an ancient and 
famous institution in unduly vivacious 
language, but the parallel is as accurate 
as any parallel drawn from the other end 
of the world can well be, and when one 
wishes to convey a vivid idea one can not 
afford to be over particular as to the 
terms one uses. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE EAST 

1. How are the East and West alike in the 
needs of their common hunanity? 2. How is it 
plain that heredity cannot explain our differ- 
ences? 3. In what ways are we indebted to 
the Orient? 4. At what period do East and 
West seem to have become separated? 5. How 
close was the acquaintance of East and West 
before their separation? 6. How has the his- 
tory of India been opened up in our times? 
7. Show how the “East” includes as great a 
variety of races as the “West.” 8. To what 
parts of the East is our present study to be 
restricted? 9. In what respects is the Occi- 
dent one in religion? 10. What unity has the 
“West” in its literature, law, art and science? 
11. What social conditions also promote this 
unity? 2. What great common feature do 
we find in the Eastern civilizations? 13. Show 
how Buddhism has made a bond of union be- 
tween them. 14. Why is it less influential 
than Christianity has been in the West? 1s. 
Show how the idea of “personality” as held in 
the West is quite absent from the East. 16. 
How can this difference be accounted for? 
17. How has this influence made the East 
Jacking in historic interest? 18. What has 
been the effect upon the masses of the people? 
19. How is the Spirit of the East expressed 
by its great men? 


EAST AND WEST 


1. What general impression does the East 
make upon the traveler? 2. How does the 
Oriental meet in general our criticism of his 
forlorn surroundings? 3. What reason does 
the Oriental who detests the West give for his 
opinion? 4. How do they compare our learn- 
ing with theirs? 5. Why do they look upon 
our superiority as physical and material? 
6. How do they contrast their spirit of medi- 
tation with ours of restless energy? 7. Show 
how their devotion to the ways of their fathers 
hinders progress. 8. What benefits has Eng- 
land given to India. and how are these regard- 
ed by the Indian people? 9. How does Japan’s 
attitude toward the West differ from that of 
India and China? 

INDIA 


t. What are the great geographic divisions 
of India? 2. When did Mongolians come into 
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India, and where did they settle? 3. What 
were the characteristics of the Aryans? When 
and where did they establish themselves? 4. 
What became of the races which were dis- 
placed by the Aryans? 5. Describe the coming 
of the Mohammedans. 6. What other races 
have been added to those above mentioned? 
7. What are the physical features of: India? 
8. How is population affected by them? 
9. What is the government doing to improve 
conditions? 10. What are some of the chief 
occupations in India? 11. How great is illit- 
eracy in India? 12. What part does ornament 
bear in the life of the people ? 13. How is 
“the simple life” illustrated in India? 14. How 
do marriage and other customs bring dis- 
astrous financial troubles? 15. What is the 
relation of the Brahmans to other Hindus? 
16. How important a place does the Moham- 
medan faith hold? 17. Show how a great 
variety of languages exist in India. 18. How 
coos the caste system influence Indian social 

€ 

SEARCH QUESTIONS 

1. What are the chief universities and col- 
leges in India? 2. What is the East of the 
Arabian Nights? 3. How did the Orient ap- 
pear to the great traveler Herodotus? 4. 
What is the story of the Taj? 5. What famous 
poem is associated with Itmad-ood-Dowlah? 
6. For what scientific pursuits was the builder 
of the “Palace of the Winds” noted? 7. What 
is the story of the Cawnpur massacre? 38. 
With what famous siege is the name of Have- 
lock associated? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE SPIRIT OF 
THE ORIENT 
The following annotated list of books has 
been furnished by Dr. George W. Knox as a 
general bibliography upon the entire series of 
articles on the Spirit of the Orient. 
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Asiatic Studies, Lyall, 2 vols., London, 1899. 

The Indian Village Community, B. H. 
Baden-Powell. 

A Brief History of the Indian People, W. 
W. Hunter. 

New India Cotton. (Trubner & Company.) 

Indian Life in Town and Country, H. E. 
Compton. 

Hinduism, M. Williams. Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, London. 

Buddhism, T. W. R. Davids, Society for 
= Promotion of Christian Knowledge, Lon- 
on, 
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The Middle Kingdom, 2 vols., S. W. Wil- 
liams. (The authoritative work on the em- 
pire, its geography, history, literature, religion, 
government, etc., etc.) 

Chinese Characteristics, A. H. Smith. (An 
exceedingly acute and brilliant study of peo- 
ple, somewhat too severe in its judgments.) 

China in Convuision, A. H. Smith. (The 
best study of the Boxer troubles and the siege 
of Pekin.) 

Village Life in China, A. H. Smith. 

“ Religions of China, J. Legge. (Scrib- 
ner. 

Buddhism in China, S. Beall. (From the 
excellent series of small handbooks published 
by the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge. ndon. Brief and authorita- 
tive.) 

Confucianism, R. K. Douglass. (From the 
excellent series of small handbooks published 
by the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
eva. London. Brief and authorita- 
tive. 

Chinese Life in Town and Country. Put- 
nams. 


JAPAN 


The Mikado’s Empire. W. E. Griffis, Har- 
pers’ Ninth Edition (A good popular account 
of the mythology, history and customs). 

Things Japanese, B. H. Chamberlain. (The 
best summary, with a brief paragraph upon all 
topics of interest by the man who is the high- 
est authority.) 

Japanese Girls and Women, A. M. Bacon. 
(By far the best account, though rose-colored, 
of its topic.) 

Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, Isabella Bird 
Bishop. (Though written more than twenty 
years ago this remains the best book by a 
traveler.) : 

Tales of Old Japan, A. B. F. Mitford. (A 
delightful account of the old Japan which 
passed away with the coming of foreigners.) 

The Gist of Japan, R. B. Peery. (A brief 
and interesting account of the people as they 
appear to a missionary.) 

Japan: An Interpretation, L. Hearn. (Japan 
as it appears to a man of highly artistic tem- 
perament.) 

The Evolution of the Japanese, S. L. Gu- 
ae) (Full of interesting and acute observa- 
tion. 

Japanese Life in Town and Country, G. W. 
Knox. 
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which I more especially wish to bring out 
here, running through this endless series 
of clans we should tind another principle 
at work breaking up each clan into three 
or four smaller groups which form a sort 
of ascending scale of social distinction. 


Thus the clan of Hyphen-Smiths, which — 


we take to be the cream of caste—the 
Smiths who have attained to the crown- 
ing glory of double names securely weld- 
ed together by hyphens—would be again 
divided into, let me say, Anglican, Dis- 
senting and Salvationist Hyphen-Smiths, 
taking rank in that order. Now the rule 
of this trio of groups would be that a 
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man of the highest or Anglican order 
might marry a girl of his own group or of 
the two lower groups; that a man of the 
second or Dissenting group might take a 
Dissenting or Salvationist wife, while a 
Salvationist man would be restricted to 
his own group. A woman, it will be ob- 
served, could under no_ circumstances 
marry down into a group below her, and 
it would be thought eminently desirable 
for her to marry into a higher group. 
Other things being equal, it is clear that 
two-thirds of the Anglican girls would 
get no husbands and two-thirds of the 
Salvationist men no wives. These are 
some of the restrictions which would con- 
trol the process of match-making among 
the Smiths if they were organized in a 
caste of the Indian type. There would 
also be restrictions as to food. The dif- 
ferent in-marrying clans would be pre- 
cluded from marrying together, and their 
possibilities of reciprocal entertainment 
would be limited to those products of the 
confectioner’s shop into the composition of 
which water, the most fatal and effective 
vehicle of ceremonial impurity, had not 
entered. Fire purifies, water pollutes. It 


would follow in fact that they could eat 
chocolates and other forms of sweetmeats 
together, but could not drink tea or coffee 
and could only partake of ices if they 
were made without water and . were 
served on metal-not porcelain plates. I 
am sensible of having trenched on the 
limits of official and scientific propriety 
in attempting to describe an ancient and 
famous institution in unduly vivacious 
language, but the parallel is as accurate 
as any parallel drawn from the other end 
of the world can well be, and when one 
wishes to convey a vivid idea one can not 
afford to be over particular as to the 
terms one uses. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE EAST 
1. How are the East and West alike in the 
needs of their common hunanity? 2. How is it 
plain that heredity cannot explain our differ- 
ences? 3. In what ways are we indebted to 
the Orient? 4. At what period do East and 
West seem to have become separated? 5. How 
close was the acquaintance of East and West 
before their separation? 6. How has the his- 
tory of India been opened up in our times? 
7. Show-how the “East” includes as great a 
variety of races as the “West.” 8. To what 
parts of the East is our present study to be 
restricted? 9. In what respects is the Occi- 
dent one in religion? 10. What unity has the 
“West” in its literature, law, art and science? 
11. What social conditions also promote this 
unity? 2. What great common feature do 
we find in the Eastern civilizations? 13. Show 
how Buddhism has made a bond of union be- 
tween them. 14. Why is it less influential 
than Christianity has been in the West? 15. 
Show how the idea of “personality” as held in 
the West is quite absent from the East. _16. 
How can this difference be accounted for? 
17. How has this influence made the East 
lacking in historic interest? 18. What has 
been the effect upon the masses of the people? 
19. How is the Spirit of the East expressed 
by its great men? 
EAST AND WEST 
1. What general impression does the East 
make upon the traveler? 2. How does the 
Oriental meet in general our criticism of his 
forlorn surroundings? 3. What reason does 
the Oriental who detests the West give for his 
opinion? 4. How do they compare our learn- 
ing with theirs? 5. Why do they look upon 
our superiority as physical and material? 
How do they contrast their spirit of medi- 
tation with ours of restless energy? 7. Show 
how their devotion to the ways of their fathers 
hinders progress. 8. What benefits has Eng- 
land given to India. and how are these regard- 
ed by the Indian people? 9. How does Japan’s 
attitude toward the West differ from that of 
India and China? 
INDIA 
t. What are the great geographic divisions 
of India? 2. When did Mongolians come into 
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India, and where did they settle? 3. What 
were the characteristics of the Aryans? When 
and where did they establish themselves? 4. 
What became of the races which were dis- 
placed by the Aryans? 5. Describe the coming 
of the Mohammedans. 6. What other races 
have been added to those above mentioned? 
7. What are the physical features of: India? 
8. Héw is population affected by them? 
9. What is the government doing to improve 
conditions? 10. What are some of the chief 
occupations in India? 11. How great is illit- 
eracy in India? 12. What part does ornament 
bear in the life of the people ? 13. How is 
“the simple life” illustrated in India? 14. How 
do marriage and other customs bring dis- 
astrous financial troubles? 15. What is the 
relation of the Brahmans to other Hindus? 
16. How important a place does the Moham- 
medan faith hold? 17. Show how a great 
variety of languages exist in India. 18. How 
cose the caste system influence Indian social 
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SEARCH QUESTIONS 

I. What are the chief universities and col- 
leges in India? 2. What is the East of the 
Arabian Nights? 3. How did the Orient ap- 
pear to the great traveler Herodotus? 4. 
What is the story of the Taj? 5. What famous 
poem is associated with Itmad-ood-Dowlah? 
6. For what scientific pursuits was the builder 
of the “Palace of the Winds” noted? 7. What 
is the story of the Cawnpur massacre? 8. 
With what famous siege is the name of Have- 
lock associated? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE SPIRIT OF 
THE ORIENT 
The following annotated list of books has 
been furnished by Dr. George W. Knox as a 
general bibliography upon the entire series of 
articles on the Spirit of the Orient. 
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Asiatic Studies, Lyall, 2 vols., London, 1899. 

The Indian Village Community, B. H 
Baden-Powell. 

A Brief History of the Indian People, W. 
W. Hunter. 

New India Cotton. (Trubner & Company.) 

Indian Life in Town and Country, H. E. 
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Hinduism, M. Williams. Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, London. 

Buddhism, T. W. R. Davids, Society for 
= Promotion of Christian Knowledge, Lon- 
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The Middle Kingdom, 2 vols., S. W. Wil- 
liams. (The authoritative work on the em- 
pire, its geography, history, literature, religion, 
government, etc., etc.) 

Chinese Characteristics, A. H. Smith. (An 
exceedingly acute and brilliant study of peo- 
ple, somewhat too severe in its judgments.) 

China in Convulsion, A. H. Smith. (The 
best study of the Boxer troubles and the siege 
of Pekin.) 

Village Life in China, A. H. Smith. 

The Religions of China, J. Legge. (Scrib- 


ner.) 

Buddhism in China, S. Beall. (From the 
excellent series of small handbooks published 
by the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
ops London. Brief and authorita- 
tive. 

Confucianism, R. K. Douglass. (From the 
excellent series of small handbooks published 
by the Suciety for the Promotion of Christian 
ot ele London. Brief and authorita- 
tive. 

Chinese Life in Town and Country. Put: 
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The Mikado’s Empire. W. E. Griffis, Har- 
pers’ Ninth Edition (A good popular account 
of the mythology, history and customs). 

Things Japanese, B. H. Chamberlain. (The 
best summary, with a brief paragraph upon all 
topics of interest by the man who is the high- 
est authority.) 

Japanese Girls and Women, A. M. Bacon. 
(By far the best account, though rose-colored, 
of its topic.) 

Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, Isabella Bird 
Bishop. (Though written more than twenty 
years ago this remains the best book by a 
traveler.) . 

Tales of Old Japan, A. B. F. Mitford. (A 
delightful account of the old Japan which 
passed away with the coming of foreigners.) 

The Gist of Japan, R. B. Peery. (A brief 
and interesting account of the people as they 
appear to a missionary.) 

Japan: An Interpretation, L. Hearn. (Japan 
as it appears to a man of highly artistic tem- 
perament.) 

The Evolution of the Japanese, S. L. Gu- 
a (Full of interesting and acute observa- 
tion. 
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The Ancient Bronze Chariot in the . 






Metropolitan Museum 


By Harold N. Fowler 


Professor of Greek, Western Reserve University. 


OT many years ago the student 
N of classical antiquities could find 
practically no material for 
study in the United States. Even now 
of course, the serious student must 
be acquainted with the treasures of 
European museums, since the ideal ar- 
chzologist would be the somewhat impos- 
sible man who might have a personal ac- 
quaintance with every work of ancient art 
in existence, but one can now make a 
good beginning without leaving our own 
country. 

The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 
contains by far the richest and most care- 
fully chosen collection of works of ancient 
art to be seen in America. There each 
class of ancient monuments—marble 
sculptures, bronzes, vases, terracottas, 
coins, engraved stones, and gold-work— 
is represented by real masterpieces, and 
the general average of excellence is far 
higher than that attained in most 
museums in Europe. But the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts is by no means the 
only place in the United States where 
original works of ancient artists may be 
studied. The distinguished archeologist, 
Professor Furtwangler, of Munich, vis- 
ited this country a year ago, to attend the 
exposition at St. Louis, and took the op- 
portunity to see the works of ancient art 
collected in various places. After his 
return to Munich he read a paper, which 
was published by the Royal Bavarian 
Academy of Sciences, in which he gave 
brief descriptions of the more important 
specimens of ancient art he had seen in 
America. He had seen works that de- 
served description in St. Louis, Chicago 
(two museums), Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Cambridge, 





He did 


Mass., not to mention Boston. 
not see the collections of the University 
of California, and there are several other 
smaller collections not mentioned in his 
paper; but he has pointed out to the 
archeologists of Europe that they must 
hereafter pay some attention to American 
museums. How much more is it our 
duty to be acquainted with the treasures 
exhibited for our pleasure and instruc- 
tion in the museums of our own land. 
The Metropolitan Museum, in New 
York, contains a number of important 
works of art, both ancient and modern. 
The museum has recently become wealthy 
through the bequest of Mrs. Rogers, and 
is being thoroughly reorganized by the 
new director,. Sir C. Purdon Clarke. 
There is every reason to believe that this 
will in time become one of the most im- 
portant museums of the world. At pres- 
ent, one of the most interesting posses- 
sions is the unique bronze chariot, bought 
in Paris, in April, 1903. The town of 
Norcia, the ancient Nursia, lies about 
seventy-five miles north, and a little east, 
of Rome, in a valley among the hills of 
the country once dwelt in by the Sabines. 
Not far from Norcia is a small place 
called Monteleone di Spoleto, to distin- 
guish it from the more important Monte- 
leone in southern Italy. It was near Mon- 
teleone di Spoleto, on the slope of a hill 
beside the road to Norcia, that a certain 
Isidoro Vannozzi discovered, on his own 
land, a large ancient tomb. In this tomb, 
on the 8th of February, 1902, the bronze 
chariot was found. “The Italian laws re- 
lating to the sale and exporting of works 
of art are strict, and the discovery was not 
publicly announced, In all secrecy Van- 
nozzi conveyed the chariot and the other 




















objects found with it to Norcia, where he 
sold them in March to Benedetto Petran- 
geli. Soon the whole treasure was smug- 
gled out of Italy, to be offered for sale to 
various museums and finally purchased a 
year later by the Metropolitan Museum. 
Owing to the secrecy with which the dis- 
covery, sale, and exportation of the chariot 
and accompanying objects were carried 
on, some details of the discovery are un- 
known. This is unfortunate, since some- 
times even apparently unimportant details 
convey to the trained investigator impor- 
tant information. In this instance, how- 
ever, the main facts are apparently 
known. 
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ment is lacking except a portion of the 
front part of the frieze or border that runs 
below the three large reliefs. The frag- 
ments are correctly put together, and the 
chariot as it now stands in the museum 
is the largest well-preserved specimen 
(and the best-preserved large specimen) 
of artistic beaten metal work in archaic 
Greek style known. The bronze is of a 
peculiar golden color, except where it is 
covered, through oxidation, with a green 
patina. While by no means a commodi- 
ous equipage, the chariot is large enough 
for a man to stand in, and the high, 
curved front would protect the occupant 
nearly to the waist. For a warrior and a 





Photograph by Charles Balliard, Metrcpolitan Museum of Art. 
ANCIENT CHARIOT FOUND: AT SPOLETO 
Showing detail of the front panel, warrior and Beeotian shield. 


Perhaps it is not strictly correct to 
speak of the chariot in the Metropolitan 
Museum as a bronze chariot, for the 
whole frame is of wood, and only the 
outer sheathing and other adornments 
are of bronze. The wood.had naturally 
decayed in the course of many centuries, 
and the bronze sheathing was found lying 
in many pieces. . Of the wood enough re- 
mained to enable experts to determine 
that it was walnut. The tires of the 
wheels were of iron. The pieces of 
bronze were put together in New York, 
where they were fastened upon a new 

‘ wooden chariot made to fit them. 
Of the entire sheathing hardly a frag- 





driver the space would be a little cramped. 

The ornamentation is exceedingly rich. 
The ends of the axles are decorated with 
lions’ heads, the pole projects from the 
open jaws of a boar’s head, which seems 
to fasten it to the body of the chariot, 
and an eagle’s head forms the end of the 
pole itself. -The heads of animals were 
frequently used for decorative purposes 
by the Greeks at all times, not only in 
architecture, as waterspouts, etc., but also 
in bronze work. The body-of the chariot 
consists of a high, curved front part and 
two lower parts, not curved. A raised 
border runs round all three parts, but 
where they come together the border 
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gives place to two nude, male figures in 
relief. These figures, with their rigid, up- 
right forms, seem to add strength to the 
chariot at the points where the front and 
sides join. In general appearance they 
resemble the series of archaic statues 
commonly called “Apollo” figures. Like 
them, they have long hair and straight, 
hanging arms. Their rigid attitude, as 
well as their position between the three 
main reliefs, indicates that they are purely 
decorative, or at least that they do not 
form part of any of the scenes represented 
in the panels. The two small couchant 
rams at the middle of the lower border of 
the large front piece of the chariot and the 
two lions at the ends of the same border 
are also without any other than decorative 
significance. The small frieze at the bot- 
tom consists of typical figures, not of 
particular mythological scenes. At the 
left is a centaur, who carries over his 
shoulder a branch of a tree, from which 
hangs a hare; then, in front of the cen- 
taur, is a winged human figure; then a 
youth kneeling and embracing a lion or 
panther. The central part of this frieze 
is gone. At the right is a lion pulling 
down a bull, and a lion pulling down a 
stag. These types are all more or less 
common (unless it be the youth embrac- 
ing the lion) in vase paintings of the sixth 
century B. C., and in other archaic Greek 
works, especially in those that show As- 
iatic influence. 

The most interesting parts of the deco- 
ration are of course the three large pan- 
els. These are executed in high relief 
and the finer parts are carefully engraved. 
In the front panel is a scene by no means 
uncommon in archaic Greek art. A man 
and a woman stand opposite each other, 
holding between them a shield and hel- 
met. The arrangement is perfectly sym- 
metrical. The shield has the peculiar form 
called “Boeotian” and is decorated in the 
upper part with the face of Medusa, in 
the lower part with that of a lion, ar- 
ranged so that both are right side up as 





the shield is held. The eyes and mouth of 
Medusa, the eyes of the lion, and those of 
the man and woman are now simply flat 
cavities. Originally these cavities were 
doubtless filled with some material other 
than bronze, that the striking features 
might be made more striking by a differ- 
ence in color. The material inlaid was 
probably for the.most part ivory, though 
a vitreous paste might also have been 
used, and it is not unlikely that materials 
of at least two colors were employed by 
means of which the whites of the eyes 
could be distinguished from the irises 
and the pupils, and Medusa’s teeth from 
her tongue and lips. The helmet held 
above the shield has a great plume that 
spreads out from a holder in the form of a 
ram’s head. In the space left vacant to 
right and left of the helmet are two birds, 
hawks or eagles, darting down as if to 
pounce upon their prey. Below, under the 
shield and in part hidden by it, lies a 
fawn. The fact that the body of the fawn 
is partly hidden by the shield shows that 
the artist wished the fawn to be regarded 
as further away from the spectator than 
the man and woman. Now the fawn is 
probably the prey upon which the birds 
are darting. The birds and fawn are 
therefore to the right of the man, and any- 
one who has read Homer’s “Odyssey,” 
or. even Virgil’s “Afneid,” will remember 
that such an action by birds, when seen to 
the 1ight, is a propitious omen. 

The scenes in the side panels do not re- 
quire such elaborate description. On the 
left side we see a man victorious in war. 
He carries a “Beeotian” shield adorned 
with lion and Medusa, and is therefore 
probably the same man who is represented 
on the front of the chariot even though the 
decoration of his shield is here reversed. 
He has killed one man and has just thrust 
his spear through a second foe. The bird 
of prey, here again flying to the warrior’s 
right, testifies to the divine favor. In the 
right hand panel a man is standing in a 
chariot of the same shape as the one in 
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Photograph by Charles Balliard, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
SIDE VIEW OF THE CHARIOT 
Detail showing winged horses and charioteer. 
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Photograph by Charles Balliard, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
SOME OF THE UTENSILS FOUND WiTH THE CHARIOT 


New York. He holds the reins and a 
whip in his hands. His horses have long, 
curved wings, of a shape common in ar- 
chaic Greek art, and are apparently rising 
into the air above a recumbent female fig- 
ure. ; 

How are these reliefs to be interpreted ? 
Naturally the chariot, being a monument 
of peculiar interest, has attracted much 
attention, and several explanations of the 
scenes depicted have been suggested. So 
the front panel has been explained as 
Heracles handing his arms to Omphale, 
as Athena giving arms to Heracles, and 
as Thetis giving arms to Achilles, while 
the side panels have been interpreted as 
scenes from the siege of Troy by Heracles 
and his companions, when Laomedon was 
king of Troy, and as scenes from the 
more famous Trojan War, when Achilles 
was the greatest warrior of the Greeks. 
The most complete publication and dis- 
cussion of the chariot is by Professor 
Furtwangler in Brunn - Bruckmann’s 
Denkmialer Griechischer und Romischer 
Skulptur, a large and expensive publica- 
tion, accessible to comparatively few. His 
explanation is, on the whole, the most 
satisfactory. The central panel, he 


thinks, represents a man receiving his 
arms from his wife as he sets out for 





battle ; in the lefthand panel the same hero 
is seen victorious over his enemies, and 
the righthand panel shows him—or his 
soul—astending to the gods in a winged 
chariot. In this case the recumbent fe- 
male figure typifies the earth. 

The objects found with the chariot, and 
now in the Metropolitan Museum, are 
several bronze caldrons and other uten- 
sils and a terracotta vase.* This last be- 
longs to the style of the so-called “Little 
Masters” and the history of Greek vase- 
painting is so far known that the date of 
the vase can be positively fixed as not far 
from the middle of the sixth century 
B. C. The style of the decoration of the 


*Most of the peoples of ancient times be- 
lieved that in the life to come- conditions 
would be in many respects similar to those of 
this life, and therefore they placed in the 
tombs of their dead such things as might be 
useful to them or things which they had 
valued highly in their nast career. The bronze 
chariot from Norcia was in its day—as it is 
now—a very valuable possession. It was 
probably not intended for practical use in 
traveling, but was the state chariot of some 
solendor-loving chief, in which he loved to 
show himself to his subjects and followers 
when he marshalled them for battle or led 
their processions to worship at the temples 
of the gods. Then, when this chieftain had 
been slain by the weapons of his enemies, or 
by God-sent disease, his splendid chariot was 
placed within his tomb, that his shadowy spirit 
life might still be brightened by the magnifi- 
cence in which he had rejoiced while dwelling 
as a leader among mortal men. 
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other objects and of the chariot, judging 
by comparison with other archaic works 
of art, points to about the same period. 
It is evident that the artist was strongly 
influenced by the works of Ionic Greek 
artists, but there is no reason to think 
that the chariot itself was imported from 
Asia Minor to Italy. Ionic art influenced 
very strongly the art of northern Italy, as 
well as of Etruria, and the chariot from 
Norcia may fairly be designated as the 
work of some artist in Italy (possibly in 
Etruria, though it shows no specifically 
Etruscan qualities), not far from the mid- 
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dle of the sixth century B. C. It is a 
work of exceptional importance, not only 
on account of its artistic quality and ad- 
mirable state of preservation, but also be- 
cause it emphasizes once more the close 
connection between Italy and Greece 
(more éspecially the Greek civilization of 
Asia Minor) in the sixth century. It is 
far superior to other discoveries with 
which it may be compared, such as the 
bronze reliefs (apparently from chariots) 
found in 1812, and now distributed 
among the museums of Perugia, Munich 
and London. 
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By Edwin Carlile Litsey 


As she who grieves for one who slowly dies, 


So Autumn sits with sad and mournful eyes, 


Viewing the gorgeous wreck which Time has made: 


The tattered banners of Spring’s gay parade; 


And Summer’s waving pennons drooping low 


Like shredded tapestries with fire aglow! 


Her court all desolated of the green 


Glad splendor of the tree leaves’ glossy sheen ; 


Her limpid pools with sodden leaves defiled : 


Her forest floor in rich mosaic tiled ; 


This soon to merge into the waiting earth 


And shape the wonder of a season’s birth! 


Through aisles which once the wild bird filled with song 


Now sounds the drawn-out, dolorous, tree-frog’s gong, 


And by the rotten log once decked with flowers, 


The cricket wails through lonely, solemn hours. 


Queen of a kingdom, fading day by day, 


She braids her hair for sleep. Then, far away, 


The North Wind rises, shivering down the sky, 


And Autumn trembles, and prepares to die! 
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remarked, as looking through 

a herbarium of Himalayan 
plants belonging to a friend of mine, 
I came upon a small anemone, which 
contrary to the custom of that most 
delicate of flowers, had preserved its 
color in all its first freshness. In- 
deed, the scarlet petals, each bearing a 
distinct, heart-shaped blotch of white in 
the center, could scarcely have glowed 
more brilliantly in life than they did in 
death. 

“Very rare,” returned the owner after 
a pause; “I have reason to believe it 
unique—so far as collections go, at any 
rate.” 

“T see you have called itRemissionen- 
sis. What induced you to give it such an 
odd name?” 

He smiled. “Dog Latin, I acknowl- 
edge. As for the reason—can you not 
guess ?” 

“Well,” I replied, looking closer at 
the white and red flowers, “1 have not 
your vivid imagination, but I presume it 
was in allusion to sins as scarlet and 
hearts white as wool. Ah! it was found, 
I see, near the cave of Amar-nath; that 
accounts for the connection of ideas.” 
“No doubt,” he said quietly, “that ac- 
counts for the connection in a measure; 
not entirely. The fact is, a very odd 
story—the oddest story I ever came into 
personally—is connected with that flower. 
You remember Taylor, surgeon of the 
1o1st, who died of pyzemia contracted in 
some of his cholera experiments? Well, 


*Published from “The Flower of Forgive- 
ness,” by permission of the Macmillan Co. 
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The Flower of Forgiveness” 
By Mrs. Flora Annie Steel 




























just after I joined we chummed together 
in Cashmere,** where he was making the 
herbarium at which you have been look- 
ing. He was a most charming compan- 
ion for a youngster eager to understand 
something of a new life, for, without ex- 
ception, he knew more of native thought 
and feeling than any other man I ever 
met. He had a sort of intuition about it; 
yet at the same time he was curiously un- 
sympathetic, and seemed to look upon it 
merely as a field for research, and noth- 
ing more. He used to talk to every man 
he met on the road, and in this way man- 
aged to acquire an extraordinary amount 
of information utterly undreamed of by 
most Englishmen. For instance, his 
first acquaintance with the existence of 
this anemone grew out of a chance con- 
versation with an old ruffian, besmeared 
with filth from head to foot, and it was 
his consequent desire to add the rarity 
to his collection, joined to my fancy for 
seeing a real pilgrimage, which brought 
us to Islamabad** about the end of July, 
about the time, that is to say, of the an- 
nual festival. 

“The sacred spring where the pilgrim- 
age is inaugurated by a solemn feeding 
of the holy fish is some way from the 
town, so we pitched our tents under a 
plane tree close to the temples, in order 
to see the whole show. And a queer 
show it was. Brummagem umbrellas 
stuck like mushrooms’ over green 


**Cashmere, a native state under British 
suzerainty, is in the northwest corner of India. 
It is traversed by some of the Himalaya 
ranges. Islamabad is one of the cities of 
Cashmere. 











stretches of grass, and giving shelter to a 
motley crew ; jogis, or wandering mendi- 
cants, meditating on the.mystic word Om* 
and thereafter lighting sacred fires with 
Swedish  téandstickors; Government 
clerks, bereft of raiment, forgetting re- 
ports and averages in a return to primi- 
tive humanity. Taylor never tired of 
pointing out these contrasts, and over 
his evening pipe read me many a long 
lecture on the putting of new wine into 
old bottles. For myself, it interested me 
immensely. I liked to think of the young 
men and maidens, the weary workers, 
and the hoary old sinners, all journeying 
in faith, hope and charity (or the want 
of it) to the cave of Amar-nath, in order 
to get the great Ledger of Life settled up 
to date, and so to return scot-free to the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, in order to 
begin the old round all over again. I 
liked to think that crime sufficient to 
drag half Hindustan to the nethermost 
pit had been made over to those white 
gypsum cliffs, and that still, summer 
after summer, the wild flowers sprang 
from the crannies, and the forget-me- 
nots with their message of warning came 
to carpet the way for those eager feet 
seeking the impossible. I liked to see 
all the strange perversities and pieties dis- 
played by the jogis and gosains. It was 
from one of the latter, a horrid old ruf- 
fian (so ridiculously like J] Re Galant 
*uomo, that we nicknamed him Victor 
Emanuel on the spot), that Taylor first 
heard of the Flower of Forgiveness, as 
the man styled it. He and the doctor 
grew quite hot over the possible remis- 
sion of sins; but the subsequent gift of 

*Om is a Sanscrit word supposed to have 
been made by Brahma from the letters a, u 
and m, extracted from the three Vedas. Medi- 
tation upon the letter a only, brings a speedy 
rebirth on earth. If meditation is upon the 
letters a and u, the devotee is translated to an 
intermediate world, that of the moon, where 
he enjoys power and is reborn later upon the 
earth. Meditation upon the Supreme Spirit 


by means of the three letters, a, u and m, may 
lead to final freedom from sin. There are 


many mystical associations with the letters of 
the word when alone or in combination. 
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one rupee sterling sent him away assev- 
erating that none could filch from him 
the first-fruits of the pilgrimage— 
namely, the opportunity of meeting a 
Protector of the Poor,* so virtuous, so 
generous, so full of the hoarded wisdom 
of ages. I recognized the old humbug 
in the crowd as we made our way to a 
sort of latticed gallery belonging to the 
Maharajah’s guest-house, which gave on 
the tank where the fish are fed. He 
salaamed profoundly, and, with a grin, 
expressed his delight that after all, the 
great doctor sahib should be seeking for- 
giveness. 

““T seek the flower only, Pious One,’ 
replied Taylor with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders. 

“Perhaps ’tis the same thing,’ replied 
Victor Emanuel, with another salaam. 

“The square tank was edged by hu- 
manity in the white and saffron robes of 
pilgrimage. Brimming up to the stone 
step, worn smooth by generations of 
sinners, the waters of the spring lapped 
lazily, stirred by the myriads of small 
fish, which, in their eagerness for the 
coming feast, flashed hither and thither 
like meteors, to gather in radiating stars 
round the least speck on the surface; 
sometimes in their haste rising in scaly 
mounds above the water. The blare of 
a conch and a clanging of discordant 
bells made all eyes turn to the platform 
in front of the temple, where the attend- 
ant Brahmans stood with high heaped 
baskets of grain awaiting the sacrificial 
words about to be spoken by an old man, 
who with one foot on the bank, spread 
his arms skywards—an old man of insig- 
nificant height, but with an indescribable 
dignity, on which I remarked to my com- 
panion. 

“Tt is indescribable,’ he assented, ‘be- 
cause it is compounded of factors not 
only as wide as the poles asunder from 


*“Presence” and “Protector of the Poor” 
are terms frequently used by the natives in 
addressing Europeans. 
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you and me, but also from each other. 
Pride of twice-born, trebly-distilled an- 
cestry bringing a conviction of inherited 
worthiness ; pride in hardly-acquired de- 
votion giving birth to a sense of personal 
frailty. That is the Brahman whom we 
lump into a third-class railway carriage 
with the ruck of humanity, and then 
wonder—hush! he is going to begin.’ 

“*Thou art Light! Thou art Immor- 
tal Life!’ The voice, with a tremor of 
emotion in it, pierced the stillness for a 
second before it was shattered by a 
hoarse, strident cry—‘Silence!’ 

“Taylor leaned forward, suddenly in- 
terested. ‘“You’re in luck,’ he whispered, 
‘I believe there is going to be a row of 
some sort.’ 

“Once more the cry arose harsher than 
before: ‘Silence, Sukya! Thou art im- 
pure.’ 

“A stir in the crowd and a_ visible 
straightening of the old man’s back were 
the only results. 

“*Thou art the Holiest Sacrifice! 
adore Thee, adorable Sun!’ 

“ ‘Silence!’ 

“This time the interruption took shape 
in a jogi, who, forcing his way through 
the dense ranks, emerged on the platform 
to stand pointing with denunciatory fin- 
ger at the old Brahman. Naked, save for 
the cable of grass round his loins and 
the smearing of white ashes, with hair 
lime-bleached and plaited with hemp into 
a sort of chignon, no more ghastly figure 
could be conceived. The crowd, how- 
ever, hailed him with evident respect, 
while a murmer of ‘Gopi! ’tis Gopi, the 
bikshu (religious beggar)’ passed from 
mouth to mouth. This reception seemed 
to arouse the old man’s wrath, for after 
one scornful glance at the newcomer, he 
was about to continue his invocation to 
the sun, when the jogi, striding forward, 
flourished his mendicant’s staff so close 
to the other’s face that he perforce fell 
back. 

“Before the crowd had grasped 


We 


the 
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deadly earnest of the scene, a lad of 
about sixteen, clad in the black antelope 
skin which marks a religious disciple, 
had leaped, quivering with rage, between 
the old man and his assailant. 

“*By George,’ muttered Taylor, ‘what 
a splendid young fellow!’ 

“He was indeed. Extraordinarily 
fair, even for the fairest race in India, 
he might have served as a model for a 
young Perseus as he stood there, the an- 
telope skin falling from his right shoul- 


‘der, leaving the sacred cord of the Brah- 


man visible on his left, while his smooth, 
round limbs showed in all their naked, 
vigorous young beauty. 

‘“ ‘Stand off, Amra! who bade thee in- 
terfere?’ cried the old man sternly. The 
bond between them was manifest by the 
alacrity with which the boy obeyed the 
command ; for to the spiritual master im- 
plicit obedience is due. At the same mo- 
ment the chief priest of the shrine, 
alarmed at an incident which might in- 
terfere with the expected almsgiving, 
hurried forward. Luckily the crowd 
kept the silence which characterizes gre- 
garious humanity in the East, so we 
could fullow what was said. 

“Wilt remove yonder drunken fan- 
atic, or shall the worship of the Shining 
Ones be profaned?’ asked the old Brah- 
man, savagely; and at a sign from their 
chief the attendants stepped forward. 

“But the jogi facing the crowd, ap- 
pealed direct to that fear of defilement 
which haunts the Hindu’s heart. ‘Impure! 
Impure! Touch him not! Hear him not! 
Look not on him!’ The vast concourse 
swayed and stirred, as with a confident 
air the jogi turned to the chief priest. 
‘These twelve years agone, O! mohunt- 
ji,* thou knowest Gopi—Gopi, the bikshu! 
since for twelve years I have been led 
hither by the Spirit, seeking speech, and 
finding silence! But now speech is given 
by the same Spirit. That man, Sukya, 
anchorite of Setanagar, is unclean, false 


*Head of a religious community. 

















to his race, to his vows, to the Shining 
Ones! I, Gopi, the bikshu, will prove it.’ 
“Once again a murmur rose like the 
wind presaging a storm, and as_ the 
crowd surged closer to the temple, a 
young girl in the saffron drapery of a 
pilgrim took advantage of the movement 
to make her way to the platform, with 
the evident intention of pressing to the 
old man’s side; but she was prevented 
by the young Perseus, who, with firm 
hands clasping hers, whispered some- 
thing in her ear. She smiled up at him, 
and so they stood, hand in hand, eager 
but confident, as the Brahman’s voice, 
clear with certainty, dominated the con- 
fusion. 
“ ‘Ay! 


Prove it! Prove that I, Suk- 


ya, taught of the great Swami, twice- 
born Brahman, faithful disciple, blame- 
less householder and pious anchorite in 
due turn, as the faith demands, have 
failed once in the law without repentance 
and atonement! 


Lo! I swear by the 
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Shining Ones that I stand before ye to- 
day, body. and soul, holy to the utter- 
most.’ 

““God gie us a gude conceit 0’ our- 


sel’s,’ muttered Taylor. 

“The remark jarred on me painfully 
for the spiritual exaltation in the man’s 
face had nothing personal in it; nothing 
more selfish than the rapt confidence 
which glorified the young disciple’s whole 
bearing as he gazed on his master with 
the sort of blind adoration one sees in 
the eyes of a dog. 

“*Think! I am Sukya!’ went on the 
high-pitched voice. “Would Sukya come 
between his brethren and the Shining 
Ones? I, chosen for the oblation by rea- 
son of virtue and learning; I, Sukya, 
journeying to holy Amar-nath not for my 
own sake—for I fear no judgment—but 
for the sake of the disciple, yonder boy 
Amra, betrothed to the daughter of my 
daughter, and vowed to the pilgrimage 
from birth.’ 
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“A yell of crackling laughter came from 
the jogi as he leapt to the bastion of the 
bathing-place, and so, raised within sight 
of all, struck an attitude of indignant ap- 
peal. ‘When was an outcast vowed to 
pilgrimage? And by my jogi’s vow, I 
swear the boy Amra, disciple of Sukya, 
to be an outcast. A Sudra of Sudras !* 
seeing that his mother, being twice-born, 
defiled her race with scum from beyond 
the seas.’ 

“By George!’ muttered Taylor again, 
‘this is getting lively—for the scum.’ 

“*Perhaps the Presence is becoming 


tired of this vulgar scene,’ suggested an ~ 


obsequious chuprassi, who had been de- 
voted to our service by order of the 
Cashmere officials; but the Presences 
were deeply interested. For all that, I 
should not care to witness such a sight 
again. The attention of the crowd, cen- 
tered a moment before on the jogi, was 
turned now on the boy, who stood dabso- 
lutely alone; the girl, moved by the un- 
reasoning habit of her race, having 
dropped his hand at the first word and 
crept to her grandfather’s side. I can 
see that young face still, awful in its 
terror, piteous in its entreaty. 

“*Thou liest, Gopi!’ cried the Brah- 
man, gasping with passion; and at 
the words a gleam of hope crept to those 
hunted eyes. ‘Prove it, I say; for I ap- 
peal to the Shining Ones whom I have 
served.’ 

“*T accept the challenge,’ yelled the 
jogi, with frantic gestures, while a per- 
fect roar of assent, cries of devotion, 
and prayers for guidance rose from the 
crowd, 

“Taylor looked round at me quickly. 
‘You are in luck. There is going to be 
a miracle. I saw that Gopi at Hurdwar 
once; he’s a rare hand at them.’ He must 


*Sudras are the fourth caste of Hindus, and 
are supposed to have issued from the foot o 
Brahma. They were created to serve the three 
higher castes—the priests and scholars, the 
soldiers and the merchants. They can never 
rise to a higher caste. 
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have understood my resentment at being 
thus recalled to the nineteenth century, 
for he added, half to himself, ‘Tis trag- 
edy for all that—to the boy.’ 

“An appeal for silence enabled us to 
hear that both parties had agreed to refer 
the question of birth to the sacred cord, 
with which every male of the three 
twice-born castes is invested. If the 
strands were of the pure cotton ordained 
by the ritual to the Brahman, the boy 
should be held of pure blood ; but the ad- 
mixture of anything pointing to the de- 
spised Sudra would make him anathema 
marantha, and render his master impure, 
and therefore unfit to lead the devotions 
of others. 

“T cannot attempt to describe the scene 
which followed; for even now, the con- 
fusion inseparable from finding yourself 
in surroundings which require explana- 
tion before they can fall into their ap- 
pointed place in the picture, prevents me 
from remembering anything in detail— 
anything but a surging sea of saffron and 
white, a babel of wild cries, ‘Hurri! 
Gunga-ji! Dhurm! Dhurm? (Hurri!* 
Ganges! The Faith! The Faith!) Then 
suddenly a roar: ‘Gopi! a miracle! a mir- 
acle! Praise be to the Shining Ones!’ 

“Tt seemed but a moment ere the en- 
thusiastic crowd had swept the jogs from 
his pedestal, and, crowned with jasmine 
chaplets, he was being borne high on 
men’s shoulders to make a round of the 
various temples ; while the keepers of the 
shrine swelled the tumult judiciously by 
cries of ‘Oblations! Offerings! The Shin- 
ing Ones are present today!’ 

“In my excitement at the scene itself 
I had forgotten its cause and was regret- 
ting the all too sudden ending of the 
spectacle, when Taylor touched me on the 
arm. ‘The tragedy is about to begin! 
Look !’ 

“Following his eyes I saw, indeed, 
tragedy enough to make me forget what 
had gone before; yet I well knew that I 


*Name of Vishnu. 














did not, could not, fathom its depth or 
measure its breadth, Still, in a dim way, 
‘I realized that the boy, standing as if 
turned to stone, had passed in those few 
moments from life as surely as if a phys- 
ical death had struck him down; that he 
might, indeed, have been less forlorn had 
such been the case, since some one for 
their own sakes might then have given 
him six feet of earth. And now, even a 
cup of water, that last refuge of cold 
charity, was denied to him forever, save 
from hands whose touch was to his Brah- 
manised soul worse than death. For him 
there was no future. For the old man, 
who, burdened by the weeping girl, stood 
opposite to him, there was no past. Noth- 
ing but a hell of defilement; of daily, 
hourly impurity, for twelve long years. 
The thought was damnation. 

“*Come, Premi! Come,’ he muttered, 
turning suddenly to leave the platform. 
‘This is no place for us now. Quick! we 
must cleanse ourselves from deadly sin— 
from deadly, deadly sin.’ 

“They had reached the steps leading 
down to the tank when the boy, with a 
sob like that of a wounded animal, flung 
himself in agonised entreaty at his mas- 
ter’s feet. Oh, cleanse me, even me, also, 
oh, my father !’ 

“The old man shrank back instinctive- 
ly; yet here was no anger, only a merci- 
less decision in his face. ‘Ask not the 
impossible! Thou art not alone impure; 
thou art uncleansable from birth—yea! 
forever and ever. Come, Premi, come, 
my child.’ 

“T shall never forget the cry which 
echoed over the water, startling the pig- 
eons from their evening rest amid the en- 
circling trees. ‘Uncleansable for ever 
and ever!’ Then in wild appeal from 
earth to heaven he threw his arms sky- 
ward. ‘Oh, Shining Ones! say I am the 
same Amra, the twice-born Amra, thy 
servant |’ 

“Peace! blasphemer!’ interrupted the 
Brahman sternly. “There are no Shining 
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Ones for such as thou. 
strike thee dead in wrath.’ 

“A momentary glimpse of a young face 
distraught by despair, of an old one firm — 
in repudiation, and the platform lay emp- 
ty of the passions which had played their 
parts on it as a stage. Only from the dis- 
tance came the discordant triumph of the 
jogt’s procession. 

“I besieged Taylor’s superior knowl- 
edge by vain questions, to most of which 
he shook his head. ‘How can I tell?’ he 
said somewhat fretfully. “The cord was 
manipulated in some way, of course. For 
all that, there may be truth in Gopi’s 
story. There is generally the devil to 
pay if a Brahmani goes wrong, and she 
may have tried to save the boy’s life by 
getting rid of him. If you want to know 
more, I’ll send for Victor Emanuel. Five 
rupees will fetch some slight fraction of 
truth from the bottom of his well, and 
that, as a rule, is all we aliens can expect 
in these incidents.’ 

“So the old ruffian came and sat osten- 
tatiously far from our contaminating in- 
fluences in the attitude of a bronze Bud- 
dha, his mustaches curled to his eye- 
brows, his large lips wreathed in solemn 
smiles, ‘It was truly a divine miracle,’ 
he said blandly. ‘Gopi, the bikshu, never 
makes mistakes, and performs neatly. Did 
the Presence observe how neatly? Within 
the cotton, marking the Brahman, came 
the hempen thread of the Kshatriya, in- 
side again the woolen strand of the Vais- 
ya; all three twice-born. But, last of all, 
a strip of cow-skin defiling the whole.’ . 

“Why cow-skin?’ I asked in my ig- 
norance. ‘I always thought you held a 
cow sacred.’ 

“Victor Emanuel beamed approval. 
‘The little Presence is young but intelli- 
gent. He will doubtless learn much if he 
questions the right people judiciously. 
He will grow wise like the big Presence, 
who knows nearly as much as we know 
about some things—but not all! The cow 
is sacred, so the skin telling of the mis- 


Go! lest they 
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fortune of the cow is anathema. Yea, 
‘twas a divine miracle. The money of 
the pious will flow to make the holy fat; 
at least that is what the doctor sahib is 
thinking.’ 

“Don’t set up for occult power on the 
strength of guessing palpable truths,’ re- 
plied Taylor ; ‘that sort of thing does not 
amuse me; but the little sahib wants to 
know how much truth there was in Gopi’s 
story.’ 

“‘Gopi knows,’ retorted our friend 
with a grin. The Brahman saith the boy 
was gifted to him by a pious woman after 
the custom of thanksgiving. Gone five 
years old, wearing the sacred thread, 
versed in simple lore, intelligent, well- 
formed, as the ritual demands. Gopi 
saith the mother, his wife, was a _ bad 
walker, even to the length of public ba- 
zaars. Her people sought her for years, 
but she escaped them in big towns, and 
ere they found her she had gained safety 
for this boy by palming him off on Suk- 
ya. "Twas easy for her, being a Brah- 
mani. Of course they made her speak 
somewhat ere she fulfilled her life, but 
not the name of the anchorite she de- 
ceived. So Gopi, knowing from the 
mother’s babbling of this mongrel’s 
blasphemous name, and the vow of pil- 
grimage for the expiation of sins, hath 
come hither, led by the Spirit, every year. 
It is a tale of great virtue and edification.’ 

“‘But the boy! the wretched boy?’ I 
asked eagerly. Taylor raised his eye- 
brows and watched my reception of the 
jogi’s answer with a half-pitying smile. 

“*Perhaps he will die; perhaps not. 
What does it matter? One born of such 
parents is dead to virtue from the begin- 
ning, and life without virtue is not life.’ 

“ ‘He might try Amar-nath and the re- 
mission of sins you believe in so firmly,’ 
remarked Taylor, with another look at 
me. 


“Victor Emanuel spat freely. ‘There 


is no Amar-nath for such as he, and the 
Presence knows that as well as I do. No 





remission at all, even if he found the 
Flower of Forgiveness, as the doctor 
sahib hopes to do.’ 

“Upon my soul,’ retorted Taylor im- 
patiently, ‘I believe the existence of one 
is about as credible as the other. I shall 
have to swallow both if I chance upon 
either.’ 

“*That may be; but not for the boy 
Amra. He will die and be damned in 
due course.’ 

“That seemed to settle the question for 
others, but I was haunted by the boy’s 
look when he heard the words, ‘Thou art 
uncleansable for ever and ever.’ 

“After all, ‘tis only a concentrated 
form of the feeling we all have at times,’ 
remarked Taylor dryly; ‘even I should 
like to do away with a portion of my past. 
Besides, all religions claim more or less 
a monopoly of repentance. They are no 
worse here than at home.’ 

“We journeyed slowly to Amar-nath, 
watching the pilgrims pass us by on the 
road, but catching them up again each 
evening after long rambles over the hills 
in search of rare plants. It is three days’ 
march, by rights, to Shisha Nag, or the 
Leaden Lake, where the pilgrimage be- 
gins in real earnest, by the pilgrims, men, 
women and children, divesting them- 
selves of every stitch of raiment, and 
jouyneying stark naked through the snow 
and ice for two days, coming back, of 
course, clothed with righteousness. But 
Taylor, becoming interested in fungi in 
the chestnut woods of Chandanwarra, we 
paused there to hunt up all sorts of death- 
ly-looking growths due to disease and de- 
cay. I was not sorry; for one pilgrim 
possessed by frantic haste to shift his sins 
to some scapegoat is very much like an- 
other pilgrim with the same desire; be- 
sides I grew tired of Victor Emanuel, 
who felt the cold extremely, and was in 
consequence seldom sober and extremely 
loquacious. I thought I had never seen 
such a dreary place as Shisha Nag, though 
the sun shone brilliantly on its cliffs and 

















glaciers. I think it must have been the 
irresponsiveness of the lake itself which 
deadened its beauties, for the water, sur- 
charged with gypsum, lay in pale green 
stretches, refusing a single reflection of 
the hills which held it so carefully. 

“The next march was awful, and in 
more than one place, half hidden by the 
flowers forcing their way through the 
snow, lay the corpses of pilgrims who 
had succumbed to the cold and exposure. 

“*Pneumonia in five cases out of six,’ 
remarked Taylor casually. ‘If it were 
not for the churrus (concoction of hemp) 
they drink, the mortality would be fear- 
ful. I wonder what Exeter Hall would 
say to getting drunk for purposes of de- 
votion ?” 

“At Punjtarni we met the returning 
pilgrims ; among others Victor, very sick 
and sorry for himself physically, but of 
intolerable moral strength. He told us, 
between the intervals of petitions for pills 
and potions that the remaining fourteen 
miles to the Cave were unusually difficult 
and had been singularly fatal that year. 
On hearing this, Taylor, knowing my dis- 
like for horrors, proposed taking a path 
across the hills instead of keeping to the 
orthodox route. Owing to scarcity of 
water and fuel, the servants and tents 
could go only some five miles further 
along the ravine, so this suggestion would 
involve no change of plan. He added 
that there would also be a greater chance 
of finding ‘that blessed anemone.’ T don’t 
think I ever saw so much drunkenness or 
so much devotion as I saw that evening 
at Punjtarni. It was hard, indeed, to tell 
where the one began and the other ended : 
for excitement, danger and privation lent 
their aid to drugs, and a sense of relief to 
both. The very cliffs and glaciers re- 
sounded with enthusiasm, and I saw 
Sukya and Premi taking their part w'th 
the rest as if nothing had happened. 

“Taylor and I started out alone next 
morning. We were to make a long round 
in search of the Flower of Forgiveness, 
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and come back upon the Cave towards 
afternoon. The path, if path it could be 
called, was fearful. Taylor, however, 
was untiring, and at the slightest hint of 
hope would strike off up the most break- 
neck places, leaving me to rejoin him as 
best I could. Yet not a trace did we find 
of the anemone. Taylor grew fretful, 
and when we reached the snow slope 
leading to the Cave, he declared it would 
be sheer waste of time for him to go up. 

“ ‘Get rid of your sins if you want to 
by all means,’ he said; ‘I’ve seen photo- 
graphs of the place, and it’s a wretched 
imposture even as a spectacle. You have 
only to keep up the snow for a mile and 
turn to the left. You'll find me some- 
where about these cliffs on your return; 
and don’t be long, for the going before 
us is difficult.’ So I left him poking into 
every crack and cranny. 

“I could scarcely make up my mind if 
I was impressed.or disappointed with the 
Cave. Its extreme insignificance was, it 
is true, almost ludicrous. Save for a patch 
of red paint and a shockingly bad attempt 
at a stone image of Siva’s bull, there was 
nothing to distinguish this hollow in the 
rock from a thousand similar ones all 
over the Himalayas. But this very insig- 
nificance gave mystery to the fact that 
hundreds of thousands of conscience- 
stricken had found consolation here. 
‘What went ye out into the wilderness to 
see?’ As I stood for an instant at the 
entrance before retracing my steps, [ 
could not but think that here was a wil- 
derness indeed—a wilderness of sn w 
and ice-bound rivers, peaked and piled 
up tumultuously like frozen waves 
against. the darkening sky. The memory 
of Taylor’s warning not to be late made 
me try what seemed a shorter and easier 
path than the one by which I had come; 
but ere long the usual difficulties of short 
cuts cropped up, and I had eventually to 
limp back to the slope with a badly cut 
ankle, which bled profusely despite my 
rough attempts at bandaging. The loss 
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of blood was sufficient to make me fcel 
quite sick and faint, so that it startled 
me to come suddenly upon Taylor sooner 
than I expected. He was half kneeling, 
half sitting on the snow ; his coat was off, 
and his face bent over something propped 
against his arm. 

““Tt’s that boy,’ he said shortly, as I 
came up. ‘I found him just after you 
left, lying here—to rest, he says. It 
seems that he has been making his way to 
the cave ever since that day, without bite 
or sup, by the hills—God knows how— 
to avoid being turned back by the others. 
And now he’s dying, and there’s an end 
of it.’ 

“*The boy—not Amra!’ I cried, bend- 
ing in my turn. 

“Sure enough, on Taylor’s arm, with 
Taylor’s coat over his wasted body, lay 
the young disciple. His great, luminous 
eyes looked out of a face whence even 
death could not drive the beauty, and his 
breath came in laboured gasps. 

“‘Brandy! I have some here,’ I sug- 
gested in hot haste, moved to the idiotic 
suggestion by that horror of standing 
helpless which besets us all in the pres- 
ence of the Destroyer. 

“Taylor looked at the boy with a grave 
smile and shook his head. “To begin 
with he wouldn’t touch it; besides he is 
past all that sort of thing. No one 
could help him now.’ He paused, shift- 
ing the weight a little on his arm. 

“*The Presence will grow tired hold- 
ing me,” gasped the young voice feebly. 
‘If the sahib will put a stone under my 
head and cover me with some snow, I 
will be able to crawl on by and by when 
I am rested. For it is close—quite close.’ 

“Very close,’ muttered- the doctor un- 
der his breath. Suddenly he looked up 
at me, saying in a half-apologetic wav, 
‘I was wondering if you and I couldn’t 
get him up there—to Amar-nath I mean. 
Life has been hard on him; he deserves 
an easy death.’ 

“ ‘Of course we can,’ I cried, in a rush 


of content at the suggestion, as I hobbled 
round to get to the other side, and so 
help the lad to his legs. 

“ ‘Hello,’ asked Taylor, with a quick 
professional glance, ‘what have you done 
to your ankle? Sit down and let me over- 
haul it.’ 

“In vain I made light of it, in vain I 
appealed to him. He peremptorily for- 
bade me stirring for another hour, as- 
serting that I had injured a small artery, 
and without caution might find difficulty 
in reaching the tents, as it would be im- 
possible for him to help me much on the 
sort of ground over which we had to 
travel. 

““But the boy, Taylor!—the boy!’ I 
pleaded. ‘It would be awful to leave him 
here.’ 

“*Who said he was to be left?’ retorted 
the doctor crossly. ‘I’m going to carry 
him up as soon as I’ve finished bandaging 
your leg’ Don’t be in such a blessed 
hurry.’ 

““Carry him! You can’t do it up that 
slope, strong as you are, Taylor—I know 
you can’t.’ 

“*Can’t?? he echoed, as he stood up 
from his labors. ‘Look at him and say 
can’t again—if you can.’ 

“T looked and saw that the boy, but half 
conscious, yet restored to the memory of 
his object by the touch of the snow on 
which Taylor had laid him while engaged 
in bandaging my foot, had raised himself 
painfully on his hands and knees, and was 
struggling upwards, blindly, doggedly. 

“Damn it all,’ continued the doctor 
fiercely ‘isn’t that sight enough to haunt.a 
man if he doesn’t try? Besides, I may 
find that precious flower,—who knows ?” 

“As he spoke he stooped with the gen- 
tleness, not so much of sympathy, as of 
long practice in suffering, over the figure 
which, exhausted by its brief effort, al- 
ready lay prostrate on the snow. 

“What is—the Presence—going—to 
do?’ moaned Amra doubtfully, as he felt 
the strong arms close round him. 














“*You and I are going to find the re- 
mission of sins together at Amar-nath!’ 
replied the Presence with a bitter laugh. 

“The boy’s head fell back on the doc- 
tor’s shoulder as if accustomed to the rest- 
ing-place. ‘Amar-nath!’ he murmured. 
“Yes! I am Amar-nath.’ 

“So I sat there helpless, and watched 
them up the slope. Every slip, every 
stumble, seemed as if it were my own. I 
clenched my hands and set my teeth as if 
I, too, had part in the supreme effort, and 
when the straining figure passed out of 
sight I hid my face and tried to think. It 
was the longest hour I ever spent before 
Taylor’s voice holioing from the cliff 
above roused me to the certainty of suc- 
cess. 

“And the boy?’ I asked eagerly. 

“Dead by his time, I expect,’ replied 
the doctor shortly. ‘Come on—there’s a 
good fellow—we haven’t a moment to 
lose. I must look again for the flower 
tomorrow.’ 


“But the letters awaiting our return to 
camp recalled him to duty on account of 
cholera in the regiment; so there was an 
end of anemone hunting. The rotst suf- 
fered terribly, and Taylor was in conse- 
quence hotter than ever over experiments, 
The result you know.” 

“Yes, poor fellow! but the anemone? I 
don’t understand how it came here.” 

Mv friend paused. “That is the odd 
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thing. I was looking after the funeral 
and all that, for Taylor and I were great 
friends—he left me that herbarium in 
memory of our time in Cashmere. Well, 
when I went over to the house about an 
hour before to see everything done 
properly, his bearer brought me one of 
those little flat straw baskets the natives 
use. It had been left during my absence, 
he said, by a young Brahman, who assured 
him that it contained something which the 
great doctor sahib had been very anxious 
to possess, and which was now sent by 
some one to whom he had been very 
kind. 

“*VYou told him the sahib was dead, I 
suppose?’ I asked. 

“*This slave informed him that the 
master had gained freedom, but he replied 
it was no matter, as all his task was this.’ 
On opening the basket I found a gourd 
such as the disciples carry round for alms, 
and in it, planted among gypsum débris, 
was the anemone; or rather that is a part 
of it, for I put some in Taylor’s coffin.” 

“Ah! I presume the gosain—Victor 
Emanuel, I think you called him—sent 
the plant; he knew of the doctor’s de- 
sire?” 

“Perhaps. The bearer said the Brah- 
man was a very handsome boy, very fair, . 
dressed in the usual black antelope skin 
of the disciple. It is a queer story any- 
how—is it not?” 
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Let us read and reflect upon a singular 
statement in Acts vii:10, “And Joseph’s race 
became manifest unto Pharaoh.” 

From this incident in Egyptian history I 
fashion a figure to represent the relations of 
Chautauqua to the civilization and to the 
chuzch life of our day. Pharaoh the king knew 
little or nothing about the Hebrew slaves that 
served him, but one Joseph rose to a place 
of influence in Pharaoh’s court, and his char- 
acter made manifest to the king the race rep- 
resented by the loyal and faithful Joseph. One 
courageous man, one positive personality, made 
a whole race prominent before the court. It 
was Joseph’s race that the king was bound, 
through Joseph’s character, to take into ac- 
count. The qualities of his ancestors, and the 
power of the God of Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob were revealed in a measure to Joseph, 
and thus “Joseph’s race became manifest unto 
Pharaoh.” 

I do not discuss these words critically or 
exegetically but as embodying the principle. 
the law of influence according to which indi- 
viduals representing great ideas, movements, 
institutions may by their personal power and 
example call attention to these agencies and 
thus commend them and to a large or limited 
degree affect civilization and government. I 
do not overstate the case when I say that Chau- 
tauquans, especially the members of the C. L. 
S. C., represent a class, a “race,” an idea, a 
system, a movement, an ideal which may have 
and ought to have a real influence on civiliza- 
tion—intellectual, social, philanthropic, politi- 
cal, spiritual. And I sincerely trust I am not 
going too far in this appeal to the representa- 
tives of Chautauqua’s race to appreciate the 
possibilities of their influence over civiliza- 
tion. A 

Chautauqua represents two great ideas: 
First, a truly democratic and universal cul- 
ture; education for all the people, regardless 
of race, social position, fields of special study, 
sphere of business, mcasure of. personal en- 
dowment or form of religious allegiance; edu- 
cation in all departments of learning, accord- 
ing to preference or endowment; education 
that gives self-respect, self-confidence and self- 
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education that fosters. contentment 
and the enthusiasm of humanity. Our motto 
is: All opportunities for culture open to all 
classes of society. 

A second great ideal of Chautauqua is: A 
truly reverent, religious and philanthropic per- 
sonal character that loves God, helps man and 
sustains the church. ‘ Of the first, the question 
of culture, I shall say little at this time. 

First of all, concerning the church: May 
I remind you that Chautauquans should be 
loyal, intensely and religiously loyal, to the 
church of their choice. If it is not, in its local 
administration and policy, all that one can ap- 
prove, he should give himself to the worthy 
task of improving it. If for any reason one 
cannot do this, still he may attend with fidelity 
its public and local services and give it the 
benefit of his cheerful assistance. And it is a 
fact that when one lives seven days of true 
church life at home, he is thereby making an 
immense contribution to the church itself. 
Such domestic faithfulness almost reconciles 
one to architectural defects in the church build- 
ing, the sexton’s carelessness, the affectations 
and inartistic work of the choir, the untrained 
voice of the preacher, his dull and unduly pro- 
tracted sermons, and all that. Home consis- 
tency and a sweet charity reduce to the mini- 
mum the infelicities or the dull formalities of 
a public service. He is a wise man who puts 
into his own home the qualities he would like 
to find in the church he represents—piety, rev- 
erent worship, noble thoughts, serenity of 
spirit. consistency of conduct, subdued tones 
of voice, the beauty of holiness, the testimony 
of the highest conviction to the verities of re- 
ligion. A home that is a home, full of light 
and love and of sturdy purpose, however plain 
and small it may be, is really the secret spring 
of an intelligent and earnest church life. 

Chautauqua is pre-eminently a religious and 
church movement. It stands for and from the 
beginning has aimed to promote a personal re- 
ligious and Christian life, characterized by an 
emphasis on the subjective life. The kingdom 
of God is a force within the individual. Chau- 
tauqua represents catholicity the most compre- 
hensive, equality as between the ministry and 
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the laity, the sanctification of all learning, the 
value of a positive denominational life with its 
creeds and customs, and the larger charity 
thus fostered. Chautauqua believes in vital re- 
ligion. First, there must be in the individual 
some intellectual apprehension of truth con- 
cerning God’s existence and character, His 
will, His grace, His power, His fatherhood, 
with all that motherhood implies. Second, this 
apprehension must be more than a conception. 
It must be a conviction, gripping as with hooks 
of steel the very center of the human being. 
The truth must have a seli-application. We 
must have a faith that makes it real to us. 
Third, this apprehension of truth must control 
the whole of the inner life. An emotional re- 
sponse is inevitable. Religion, to be of any 
value, must be emotional. Without emotion 
religion would be a dry code, a dumb statue, 
a stone milepost. Religion without emotion is 
impossible! What is love for home, husband, 
wife, children, without emotion? Truth must 
excite desire, hope, love, joy. But, fourth, 
religion must enter and control the will. It 
must be a will to believe, a real resolve, a re- 
solve positive, complete, a resolve growing into 
a habit of soul, so firm that circumstances can- 
not shake it. ‘ 

This emphasis of the individual inner life 
leads to earnest self-examination. Every day 
the Chautauqua Christian probes himself with 
such questions as these: “In what do I take 
the keenest delight? What are the weak points 
in my personality? Am I living to help others 
or merely to enjoy myself? How far am I, 
as the representative of Christ and his church, 
ready to sacrifice my little whims and personal 
comfort and selfish ambition in the service of 
my family and my neighbors? What, in re- 
ality, is the measure of my loyalty to the in- 
terests of the church? What do I do to help 
it? Do I find delight or seek to cultivate de- 
light in the study of the Holy Scriptures either 
as literature or as a guide to a larger ethical 
and religious life? Do I think every day of 
my relations and responsibility to the infinite 
God? Am I trying to overcome apathy con- 
cerning my religious and church relations? Am 
I trying to influence for their personal good the 
members of my immediate circle—my family, 
my neighbors? To be a whole-souled Chau- 
tauquan I must have this honest devotion to 
the Christian experience I represent. I must 
be able to say with Paul: 

“Unto him who is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think, ac- 
cording to the power that worketh in us, unto 
him be glory in the church in Christ Jesus 
unto all the generations of the ages, Amen.” 
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Do you Chautauquans know the wealth of 
gracious provisions for a consenting, surrendered, 
believing and eager personality as set forth 
in Holy Scripture? Do you know the disciplin- 
ing value on the intellectual side, of resistance 
to temptation, patience in suffering, submission 
to adversity and consolation in disappointment? 

Let me call your attention to the spiritual 
values that may be found in all intellectual 
activity—in mathematics, in science, in litera- 
ture, in art. These, rightly treated, develop in- 
tellectual concentration, the expansion of hori- 
zon, the enlz<gement and enrichment of per- 
sonality. Poy. rt acquired may be misapplied, 
but when the moral and spiritual nature re- 
sponds to the claim of duty and the blessings 
of grace, the soul finds that being intent. on 
righteousness and usefulness he acquires 
through culture added ingenuity, enthusiasm 
and energy for the achievement of both godli- 
ness and helpfulness. . Religion is of incalcul- 
able value under all conditions of life, but the 
possibilities of religion are immensely en- 
hanced by education. 

On our Chautauqua grounds and just be- . 
yond the Hall of Philosophy, is the Hall of 
the Christ. The two buildings belong together. 
They jointly minister to the well-being of man 
as an individual and as a member of society. 
In all the studies of the C. L. S. C. are to be 
found not only added power for the thinker 
but ampler material for use in the service of 
men. In history and in civilization we may 
trace God’s providence. In biography we see 
his loving care of the unit, and his use of the 
unit in serving his universe; in science we gain 
larger insight into God’s wisdom and power; in 
art we learn the divine beauty. 

The religious value of Chautauqua also ap- 
pears in its ministry of consolation and sor- 
row by its provision of a large world in which 
one learns to take a lively interest in science, 
and art and literature. It occupies the mind 
borne down by sorrow. It bids the distracted 
and burdened soul, in the midst of affliction, to 
look up and fill its vision with the greatness of 
the universe and the greater greatness of God 
and his greatest glory in the love he bore for 
the sorrowing, the bereaved and the broken- 
hearted. It bids the broken heart remember 
the goodness of God, look at his world and 
believe in his providence. 

As Chautauquans we may cultivate the habit 
of daily prayer and the reflection that prepares 
for prayer, which is the most perfect process 
of mental self-discipline known to the masters 
of psychological and pedagogical processes. To 
think and think and think in unbroken silence 
about the infinite and eternal God, to think 
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with constant effort of will, and deep hunger 
and thirst of soul after God’s indwelling, to 
recall promise after promise from God’s word, 
concerning the peace and love and joy and 
power possible to a surrendered soul,—this 
ministers to and provides the perfection of 
intellectual concentration and power. 

Solve if you can the problem of “the good 
life,” and that other problem of making a good 
life interesting and attractive, learning how to 
capture in its interest the “joy of living,” the 
charm of entertaining conversation, the appli- 
cation to real life of the art revealed in pic- 
tures, in literature, in music, the magic skill 
that finds interest in one’s own neighborhood, 
in scenery, in trees and garden, in hidden nooks 
and sequestered paths, in rocks and brooks. 

We sorely need in our American church, in 
pulpit, pew, home and shop, nobler ideals of 
personal life and church life, more daily 
thoughtfulness and aspiration in these direc- 
tions, more enthusiasm over these ideals and 
more practical, persistent endeavor to realize 
them. We need more genuine denominational 
zeal and a more comprehensive aim as united, 
sympathetic catholic-spirited representatives of 
the one invisible and perfect church of Jesus, 
our Lord and King. The church needs in the 
public service—order, dignity, reverence, and 
beauty. Beyond certain simple liturgical aids 
it may not need elaborate ritual—mediaeval or 
siniatic. Old things have passed away. The 
toys of childhood, with most of us, have been 
put on the high shelf and pushed against the 
wall. As manhood matures and intelligence 
increases, we “look not at the things that are 
seen, but at the things that are not seen.” The 
demands of the external are easily met when 
we have passed into the maturity of thought 
and character. 

It is an interesting fact that a majority of 
the Chautauqua constituency belongs to the 
other sex. Women constitute a large percent- 
age of our Chautauqua audiences. It is well. 
It is a tribute to womanhood that it covets the 
large gifts intellectual, literary and practical 
that Chautauqua confers. Women are here in 
large numbers through the approval and as- 
sistance of excellent husbands and fathers, who 
know how good a thing for our civilization are 
the benefits here received in ministries do- 
mestic, physical, intellectual, social and spirit- 
ual. Women are here with their children; 
and here children find new worlds to think 
about and explore, new literatures, new recre- 
ative occupations, new companionships and 
new horizons. And young men are here, col- 
lege men and business men, listening to classic 
music, to the strong words of wise men and 
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gifted women, discovering the delights that 
dwell in the world of culture, learning to place 
true value on the flippancy and shallowness of 
what is called “society,” and above all, receiv- 
ing new influences and nobler conceptions con- 
cerning the world of Religion and the great 
Book of Books. 

Thus Chautauqua’s race is manifest te our 
civilization, to our citizens who represent, as 
Pharaoh did, the growing power of the nation. 
We want, therefore, a Chautauqua race that 
will stand every where for a noble and typical 
domestic life—the C. L. S. C. home; for an 
earnest and honorable business, social and po- 
litical life, illustrating in the everyday conduct 
the C. L. S. C. week day; for a free, reverent, 
thoughtful, restful type of the C. L. S. C. 
Sabbath, and for three hundred and sixty-five 
days every year, setting forth in the ten thou- 
sand American homes the beautiful C. L. S. C. 
ideals. 

I have a good friend, a country pastor, who 
has organized an alliance, a “Chautauqua Al- 
liance” for the practice and advocacy of “The 
Rational Life” in the “unity of sobriety, right- 
eousness and godliness.” The motto of the 
alliance is:: “Self-knowledge, self-reverence, 
self-control, but not alone for self.” It sets 
forth certain noble ideals in respect to “eat- 
ing and drinking,” in respect to “dress and do- 
mestic living,” in respect to one’s “business 
and profession,” in respect to “recreation,” in 
respect to “all social and political relations,” 
in respect to “religion.” 

Let this then be our Chautauqua dream; 
Chautauqua fires on every domestic altar; in 
farmhouse, villa, apartment house flat; in shop, 
ship-cabin, freight train caboose and army bar- 
racks. Ambition aflame in hut and in palace, 
a resolute, self-sacrificing surrender to the true, 
the beautiful and the good, as revealed in the 
life, and teachings of Jesus the Christ, and in 
the civilization He has established. It is an 
ambitious dream, I know, but God is good, 
and the grace of God is immeasurable, and the 
Holy Spirit is mighty, and the exceeding great 
and, precious promises of God like stars fill 
the sky. 

Another great thing you can do as Chautau- 
quans: You can think yourself up into the 
nobler realm of that one invisible, universal 
church to which, as a believer, you belong. 
There in your little undecorated, sometimes un- 
comfortable church, possibly poor as to this 
world’s resources, lacking in the elements 
your broader life has come to account indis- 
pensable, you may remember the “glorious 
church, not having spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing,” the “living stones” that are part of a 




















“spiritual house” to which we belong. 

You can accept Newman’s account of “a 
spiritual temple made up of living stones, a 
temple, as I may say, composed of souls, a 
temple with God for its light and Christ for 
the High Priest, with wings of angels for its 
arches, with saints and teachers for its pillars, 
and with worshipers for its pavement. Wher- 
ever there is faith and love, this temple is.” 

As a Chautauquan you may live in this noble 
dream of the large and royal life, even under 
exterior conditions where other people lack 
ideals and where even ministers forget the ma- 
jesty of their office. 

It is a problem worthy of our thought to- 
day: How may religious life in our church 
relations be more real, more interesting, more 
absorbing, more steady and continuous? What 
may we do, as Chautauquans, to make church 
life a power three hundred and sixty-five days 
in the year? This question is asked in the in- 
terest of every branch of the church. Our 
responsibility in one sense extends to all de- 
nominations, as constituting a spiritual solar 
system, with Christ, the Sun of Righteousness 
in the center. But it also extends to the de- 
nominational church planet on which we live. 
It assumes an inner dominion of the truth by 
which the individual becomes subject to its 
power. It believes in the living Christ, and 
in the visible church as a saving institution in 
the world, as it believes in the sun as the center 
of our solar system, and it does not account 
Earth as the only planet in the system. It does 
not refuse to emphasize the other planets— 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Nor 
does it despise asteroids, satellites or comets. 
It rejoices in the wide sweep of God’s uni- 
verse, but it lives on Earth just now, and tries 
to make the most of it. 

Be immediately loyal to your own church, 
whatever it may be—Baptist, Congregational, 
Disciples, Methodist, Episcopal, Protestant 
Episcopal, Roman Catholic, Unitarian, and so 
on to the end of the list. I say this because 
one who is in error can. never arrive at truth 
through apathy. One who is intellectually 
right can never be of any service to his church 
if he lack personal enthusiasm in his faith. The 
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Chautauqua race must stand for a positive life. 
It is the only way to cast off error and put 
on truth. 

If you have no church and can find none 
to your liking, for the time being, turn Chau- 
tauqua into a church, 


To the Class of 1905: 


Be loyal to your church. Make the local 
church both useful and interesting. Aim at 
this end every day of every week, the whole 
year through. Live for your church. Love it. 
Cooperate with all who will give you a help- 
ing hand. Be your pastor’s faithful and steady 
assistant. Try to be inventive. Consult with 
others from whom suggestions may come. 
Don’t be disheartened by repulses or apathy. 
Use your imagination. Conceive of your church 
as beautified by the C. L. S. C. Let bells ring 
four times every day in your life—celestial 
bells, sweeter in tone than any cathedral 
chimes. No one else may hear them, but you 
can hear them. When at the early hour you 
awake, pray for a “true life” and ask for COU- 
RAGE. At high noon hear your mystic midday 
bell and pray for “a higher life’ and ask for 
LOVE. At vespers, pray for “a complete life,” 
and ask for STRENGTH. And at night, as you 
lie down for sleep, listen for the night bells 
from the tower invisible, pray for “a restful 
life,” and ask for CONTENTMENT. Thus 
four prayer hours every day will make you 
covet and expect Courage, and Love and 
Strength and Contentment. And their initial 
letters will be the dear old watchword of our 
Circle—the C. L. S. C—Courage, Love, 
Strength and Contentment. What if this 
quickening of imagination, this play of inspira- 
tion, this summoning of resolution, this dis- 
ciplining of faith, should reveal to others in 
you a growing grace, truth and consistency, 
and make you, as one of Chautauqua’s race, 
manifest unto your fellow citizens and the fel- 
low Christians in the community in which you 
live, and thus enable you to contribute to the 
local appreciation of the Chautauqua home, the 
Chautauqua society, the Chautauqua church, 
and the Chautauqua ideals of personal, social, 
religious and political life. 





T was a red-letter day in Alida 
Serena Tarbell’s calendar—the 
Bankses has received two let- 

Mrs. Tibbitts had 
new flowers in her bonnet, Clarissa 
Smithers’ parlor organ had come home, 
and Mrs. Jordan had told her that it was 
Virgil Honeyman’s son Cicero, who had 
been seen walking out with a New York 
girl in Barham. In her own words she 
was “simply dyin’ to git out an’ taste the 
fresh air,” and be it remarked parenthet- 
ically, to carry the news to her neighbors, 
for like the Athenians of old, she was 
never so happy as when telling or hearing 
some new thing. 

But etiquette and the week’s ironing 
kept her within her own walls until 
after dinner should be over. It was, 
therefore, with much joy that she saw 
Minnie Martin’s mother, from over the 


| 


ters in one day, 


mountain, rein up at the barn, dismount ~ 


and hitch her horse. 

“Come right in an’ set down,” she 
called in hospitable fashion, and when 
her visitor was settled in a cool spot, she 
caught up her iron, tried its temperature 
at a safe but short distance from her 
cheek, and began polishing her better 
half’s manly bosom. 

“They’re fixin’ up quite fancy at the 
Cortwright farm,” began her visitor; 
“soddin’ all the front yard and trimmin’ 
up the trees like anything. I hear tell 
that Barbary’s home for good, and that 
she’s a-goin’ to run the place herself, Do 
yer s’pose that’s true” 

“Tt’s as true as yer settin’ there,” an- 
swered the hostess, with an emphatic 
stamp of the sad-iron, “an’ what’s more, 
she’s come home with a lot of notions in 
her head, an’ I’ve just got my opinion as 


*The story entitled “Barbara” which appeared 
in Tae CHAUTAUQUAN for July, 1905, by Miss 
Merington, created a character whose further 
experiences will be of special interest to Chau- 
tauquans. 
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Barbara at Home’* 


By Mary E. Merington 






ter how she'll work ’em out, though far 
be it from me to say anything against 
them.” And then sitting down, the good 
woman poured forth in a voluble torrent 
all that she knew and all that she thoughit 
she knew of Barbara and her plans. 

How she had graduated from high 
school, spent the summer in visiting the 
families of three school-mates, and had 
come home with the intention of manag- 
ing the farm herself. How Deacon Var- 
ney had helped her with his advice; how 
she had hired a man and his wife to do 
the work, and how she was having every- 
thing in the old place “redd up.” 


“Sewin’ circle meets up to her house 
this afternoon,” said Mrs. Tarbell. “You 
just lay off yer bonnet and eat dinner 
with us, and then yer can go right along 
with me and see jest what it’s like inside 
of her parlor now she’s changed it ’round 
—I’m kind of curious to see it myself.” 
Nothing loath, Mrs. Martin acquiesced, 
and when the Tarbell family had dis- 
patched its midday meal and the chores 
were done, and Mrs .T. had “cleaned her- 
self up,” the two set off for the farm. 

Now, although Barbara had been in- 
stalled for less than a month, she had 
worked to such good purpose and had 
spent her small outlay so advantageously 
that Grandfather would hardly have rec- 
ognized the place, could he have seen it. 
The rough, coarse grass of the front yard 
was superseded by green sods that gave 
promise of a fine lawn at some future 
time, sprouting clover carpeted the large 
patch at the side of the house, and a few 
crimson geraniums gave a touch of vivid 
color to the scene. . 

Within doors the change was even 
more marked, for the stiff rows of furni- 
ture were broken into comely curves and 
obliquities, shutters and blinds were open, 
a few fresh flowers stood about in vases 





















or beau-pots or tumblers, chromos were 
down and posters or photographs of 
beautiful pictures were up on the walls; 
a bit of drapery here and a touch of color 
there showed that Barbara had observed 
and taken to herself the refinement of her 
Boston home. 

After the company had assembled they 
all settled down for a good gossip and 
a good sewing match, but Mrs. Lath- 
rop, the minister’s wife, got them in- 
terested in Barbara’s reminiscences and 
contrived to lead them into a little plot 
that she and Barbie had been planning— 
that was to discuss some of the topics that 
were dear to her and to her confederate’s 
heart rather than the banalities that were 
their usual material. 

After some time, Mrs. Tarbell gave 
them a good opening. “Down to the li- 
b’ary in Barham,” she observed, “I saw 
Mrs. Smithers when I went in to ask after 
Addie Fletcher’s mother’s health.” “Ad- 
die always calls it librerry,” piped up a 
little white rabbit of a woman; “which is 
it, Barbie? They say yer a walkin’ en- 
cyclopedia now so you’d ought to know 
which is kerrect.” Barbara set them on 
the right track and then Mrs. Lathrop 
said, “I think Barbie could tell us a lot 
more about that word if any of you would 
like to hear it. It will fit in beautifully 
with our Bible lesson of next week, which 
is about Moses in the bulrushes. She 
was reading one of her old essays to me 
last night, and I told her it was good 
enough to be printed.” 

“Tt’s a far cry from a baby in a basket 
on the Nile to the library at Barham,” 
said one of the circle who had driven in 
from her farm ten miles away. “Read 
away, Barbie, an’ let’s see how you get 
there.” “Reminds me of a riddle I us’ter 
hear tell,” put in another: “ “Why is love 
like a gale o’ wind?’ an’ the answer was 
‘Cause a gale is a wind, an’ a wind is a 
breeze, an’ a breeze is a zephyr, an’ a 
zephyr’s a yarn, an’ a yarn is a tale, an’ a 
tail’s an attachment, an’ an attachment is 
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love.’ How’s that?” After the laughter 
that followed, it was “Go ahead, Barbie!” 
“Beat that, Barbie,” “Let’s hear what you 
can do, Barbary.” So without more ado 
Barbara read to them: 

“In olden times there grew on the 
banks of the river Nile a stately rush that 
was known as the P-apu or papyrus. Its 
root was large and horizontal; its stem 
as thick as a man’s wrist. This stem 
was keel-shaped, like the bow of a boat, 
so as to meet and part the rising waters 
of the river and so prevent the overthrow 
of the plant. Its crown was a splendid 
tuft. 

“Tf one had hidden and watched there, 
he would have seen the white-robed 
priests come down to the water’s edge 
and ceremoniously cut the plant from 
just above its root and then, when 
they had laid it on the ground, they 
would take a sharp knife and slit the 
stem up and down and peel off thin layers 
of the rush. These layers or scales they 
laid out flat and gummed together; the 
finest layers they kept for themselves and 
wrote thereon the sacred writings, so the 
fine papyrus sheets were called hieratica, 
because hieros means sacred. Liber was 
the name for the inner bark of a tree, and 
as the inner bark of trees was also used 
for writing on, one layer of the papvrus 
was called liber. The Latin word for book 
is liber, and we call the place in 
which books are kept a library. Now the 
Greeks called the rvsh bublos or byblos, 
and that is how we get our word, bible, 
because sacred writings vsed to be made 
on the bublos or Egyptian bulrush. They 
also called a certain layer of papyrus karte 
and there we have ovr words chart, char- 
ter, cartel and card. In the same way 
schedule comes from the old word that 
means a scale, because scales or layers of 
the stem were used. There’s a great deal 
more,” said Barbara, looking up from her 
paper, “but I think that is enough for to- 
day, isn’t it?” 

“Where is Moses ” said Dame Tar- 
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bell. “Oh, to be sure,” laughed Barbara, 
“it is thought that his cradle was probably 
made out of the papyrus reed. So you 
see Moses and Bibles are doubly connect- 
ed.” “You did not say anything about 
our word paper,” suggested Mrs. Lath- 
rop. “Is not that the papyrus or papyr?” 
“Yes” said Barbara; “that is it, but as it 
is growing late I thought I had better 
stop and pour the tea. In the rest of the 
essay I have written a little history of 
the words schedule, code, table, taber- 
nacle, book, leaf, and cork—I have an 
idea. Papers are apt to be dreary things, 
and I only read this one as a starter. 
Suppose we make the next meeting less 
formal and talk over these words. And 
let every one of us ask about something in 
the room and find out its history. How 
would you like that? The way I 
came to write this essay was that 
we were talking of the influence of 
the old or classical times on modern life 
and each one of four girls took a topic re- 


lating to that subject and we found out 
all sorts of interesting things we never 
dreamed of concerning even the tables and 
chairs about us.” “I was speaking about 
your essay at the Hansons the other day,” 
said Mrs. Lathrop, “and Tom says he 
wants to be let into any scheme we get 
up for knowing about the names of 
things. His father took it up at once and 
said he wished we would all come over 
one evening and they would ask Jim Hen- 
derson and the two Johnsons to join us. 
What do you all say to going there next 
Wednesday ?” 

Mrs. Tarbell had a previous engage- 
ment and the white rabbit did not take to 
the idea, but after a refreshing cup of 
tea when some one moved, “That we do 
meet at Ebenezer Hanson’s next week on 
Wednesday,” everybody seconded the mo- 
tion, and all but the above two answered 
“Yea.” Then they went home and Bar- 
bara and Mrs. Lathrop quietly hugged 
each other as soon as the door was shut. 


To be continued. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF ROME SHOWING THE COLOSSEUM 
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OUR READINGS FOR THE CLASSICAL YEAR 

In each of the four years of the C. L. 
S. C. Course Chautauqua aims at two 
things: first, to give to our readers the 
“College Outlook”—an introduction to 
the great fields of history literature, art, 
science and faith—and second, to study 
some one great question of commanding 
importance in the world today. This is 
the C. L. S. C. Classical Year. One of 
the great questions of absorbing present 
day interest is that of the East and its 
relations to us. It seems therefore an 
especially fitting time for Chautauqua 
readers to study the “Spirit of the Or- 
ient,” contrasting the evolution of the 
East, through India, China and Japan, 
with the evolution of the West from the 
classical countries. 

We are most fortunate in securing Dr. 
George W. Knox to prepare for us the 
series on the “Spirit of the Orient.” It is 
rare to find a scholar of such attain- 
ments who can take so profound a sub- 
ject as the Spirit of the Orient and dis- 
cuss it in language so clear and simple 
in its phraseology that any intelligent 
person can read it with enjoyment. Dr. 
Knox is Professor of History and Phil- 
osophy of Religion in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City. He 
was for fifteen years a missionary in 
Japan is a profound student of the East 
and its philosophy, and a recognized 
authority upon Oriental questions. Per- 


haps we shall come to see ourselves in a 





ditterent light as we try to get the Or- 
iental point of view as he presents it to 
us, and if we may not enter into it fully, 
we can at least realize that “deeper than 
the Spirit of the East and the Spirit of 
the West is our common humanity.” 


a? 


A BALLOON VIEW OF ROME 


You will notice that Mr. Lavell re- 
marks in his chapter on Ancient Rome, 
that an ideal way in which to approach 
Rome would be by balloon. On the opposite 
page is a glimpse of Rome taken from a 
military balloon five hundred yards above 
the city. The picture is taken from the 
London Illustrated News. In the fore- 
ground are the Palatine gardens and be- 
yond then: you easily recognize the ruins 
of the Colosseum. To the left is the Arch 
of Constantine. If you should turn 
sharply to the left after passing through 
this famous archway you would find your- 
self facing toward the Arch of Titus and 
beyond it would stretch the ruins of the 
old Roman Forum. The picture in “Italian 
Cities” facing page 19 is taken from the 
Capitoline hill. At its foot and in the 
foreground is the Arch of Septimus Sev- 
erus. In the distance you see the Arch of 
Titus and far to the left the Colosseum. 


A NEW PLAN FOR “REQUIRED READING’ 


A slight change has been made in the 
arrangement of the “required reading” in 
THe CHAUTAUQUAN this year which we 
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believe will be a distinct advantage. In- 
stead of publishing one chapter from 
every one of the three required series in 
each number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
from September to May, we shall publish 
the series consecutively. The “Spirit of 
the Orient” will appear in the September, 
October, and November numbers, three 
chapters in each number. These will be 
followed by “A Reading Journey through 
China,” December to February, and in 
March, April and May, when we are 
studying Greek History and Art, THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN series will take up “Clas- 
sical Influences in Modern Life.” This 
plan will give greater unity to the course, 
and we feel sure, meet with the cordial 
approval of our readers. 


= 


THE TRAVEL CLUB 

In view of this change the special 
“Travel Club” programs heretofore pro- 
vided for travel clubs, which are special- 
izing upon the Reading Journey, will not 
be issued until December, when the China 
series begins, but such clubs will find it a 
great advantage to take up the “Spirit of 
the Orient” as a preparation for their 
travel work and supplement it also, if 
desired by the “Reading Journey Through 
Korea,” published in the August, 1905, 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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PICTURES FOR OUR WORK THIS YEAR 

Every one who reads Mr. Lavell’s 
“Italian Cities” will experience the 
pleasure of being personally conducted 
through Italy, and fortunately we are able 
to make this experience still more vivid 
to our readers by means of pictures which 
will make very real the objects of interest 
to which he calls our attention. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the Bureau of 
University Travel which publishes a large 
number of cheap and excellent reproduc- 
tions of Italian masterpieces, to furnish a 
collection of one hundred of the pictures 
to which Mr. Lavell refers. A list of the 
pictures has been prepared and against 








each name is given the page number in 
“Italian Cities” to which it refers, so that 
members can readily turn to the reference. 
This package of one hundred pictures will 
be furnished for eighty cents. Circles 
will find it useful to have several sets and 
it will be worth while for every individuai 
reader who can do so to own one. Orders 
should be sent to Bureau of University 
Travel, 201 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
‘. 
VISIT YOUR MUSEUMS 

If you are fortunate enough to live 
near any of our large cities, be sure to 
investigate its museum and see what 
treasures it contains which will add inter- 
est to your reading. Professor Fowler’s 
article in this number describes one of 
the important possessions of the Metro- 
politan Museum. Another treasure of 
great interest is a room once belonging to 
the Boscoreale villa near Pompeii. The 
window bars, warped by the intense heat 
of the eruption, are still to be seen, and 
the walls of the room are brilliant with 
frescoes. The Field Columbian Museum 
at Chicago also possesses other specimens 
of Pompeiian work from the same villa. 
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SOME SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS 

For the early chapters of “Italian Cit- 
ies,” supplementary material can easily be 
found in school histories of Greece and 
Rome. Mau’s Pompeii is a fully illus- 
trated work, and if your library has it, 
the illustrations will prove very helpful. 
Several views of the frescoes in the house 
of Aulus Vettius, mentioned by Mr. La- 
vel, are included in the hundred views 
of the Bureau of University Travel, re- 
ferred to elsewhere. THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
for October, 1901, contained a “Walk in 
Rome,” fully illustrated and with an ex- 
cellent map of the city. A copy can be 
secured from the Chautauqua Press for 
twenty cents. Dennies’ “Rome of Today 
and Yesterday,” and Baedeker’s “Rome” 
give many items of interest regarding 
the present city. 
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SOME MAPS OF ITALY AS DRAWN FROM MEMORY 


SOME ODD IDEAS OF ITALY 


These three little maps of Italy sug- 
gest the confusion of mind which exists 
with many intelligent people regarding 
the geography of a country. Even the 
old idea of Italy as a boot had evidently 
almost faded from the mind of one of the 
persons who drew these maps. It is a good 
plan when you read, to read with a map 
near at hand. Also try to draw such a 
map from memory yourself, to see how 
definite your mental pictures are. Do 
you know how Venice came to be 
founded? If so, you could never have 
put it where the owner of map three has 
located it. Do you know the story of Flo- 
rence? Then you could hardly put it as 
far south of Rome as in map three. Before 
you look at a correct map of Italy see 
how far you can improve upon these three 
which were selected from a large number 
drawn from memory without any pre- 
vious preparation by members of the C. 
L. S. C. at a Council at Chautauqua this 
summer. By the time these members have 
finished this year’s course, they will 
doubtless improve vastly on these rude be- 
ginnings! Test yourself with Italy and 








Greece and India. You will find it en- 
tertaining and profitable. 
—_ 
THE MEMBERSHIP BOOK 
Every reader will find it worth while 
to become acquainted with the “member- 
ship book” as speedily as_ possible. If 
some of the proper names in the course 
perplex you, the chances are that you will 
find them correctly pronounced in that 
convenient little pamphlet. The same guide 
will supply you with review questions 
upon the required books and provide 
helpful outlines of great historical periods 
easy of reference in your studies. 


“2? 

ON MEMORIZING POETRY 

The poets are good people to live with, 
and it is a great thing to have our minds 
stored with their inspiring thoughts. 
Every year we as Chautauquans renew 
our acquaintance with some of the great 
world poets. How intimately do we come 
to know them? Bliss Perry once said that 
to be familiar with their words is like 
living in the House Beautiful—“No mat- 
ter where you are, if you can but murmur 
the lines you love, the fadeless pictures 
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rise and Pan’s pipes are once more play- 
ing.” There have been Chautauqua Circles 
which required responses from the poets 
at roll call, but the members merely read 
them and they were promptly forgotten. 
The person who had read the quotation 
made no attempt to memorize it, and the 
impression upon every one was fleeting. 
Now this, it would seem, is a lost oppor- 
tunity. It is also wasting precious time, 
and it is bad from a pedagogical point of 
view. Every Circle meeting ought to be 
a drilling ground for thinkers. Why 
would not some such plan as the following 
be practicable? 1. Let no member give 
a quotation unless it be thoroughly mem- 
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orized. 2. Let a copy of it with the 
author’s name attached be given to the 
secretary. 3. Once a month let the quo- 
tations be gathered up and typewritten so 
that each member may have a copy of the 
list up to date. Then have an occasional 
review of these quotations, the leader giv- 
ing the first few words, and the members 
in turn being expected to complete the 
quotation and give the author’s name. At 
the end of the year have a contest, the 
Circle choosing sides. It will be a sur- 
prise to you to find what a rich store of 
beautiful thoughts you will have gained— 
thoughts which will often come to you 
unbidden as good spirits in time of need. 


= 
OUTLINE OF READING AND PROGRAMS 
Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES 


“We Study the Word and the Works of God.” “Let us Keep the Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 


C. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS 


Oprentnc Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

Cottece Day—January, last Thursday. 
Lanier Day—February 3. 

SpectaL SunpAy—February, second Sunday. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

LoncreLLow Day—February 27. 


Appison Day—May 1. 

SpectaL SuNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

INTERNATIONAL Peace Day—May 18. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday 
after first Tuesday. 

St. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday 
after first Tuesday. 

REcoGNiTION Day—August,. third Wednesday. 


=— 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR OCTOBER 


Octoser 1-8— 

Required Books: “Italian Cities,” Introduction 
and Chapter I. “Studies in the Poetry of 
Italy,” Chapter I to page 38 


Ocroner 8-15— 

Required Books: “Italian Cities,” Chapter IT 
to page 27. “Studies in the Poetry of 
Italy,” Part I, concluded. 


OcTOBER 15-22— 

Required Books: “Italian Cities,” Chapter IT, 

‘ concluded. “Studies in the Poetry of Italy,” 
Part II to page 98. 

OcTOBER 22-29— 

In THe CHavutTauguan: “The Spirit of the 
Orient,” Chapters I, II and ITI. 

Required Book: “Studies in the 
Italy,” Chapter II, concluded. 


Poetry of 


a 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 


Octoner 1-8— 

1. Map Drawing: Each member should be 
supplied with pencil and paper, and without 
any previous special study, draw a map of 
Italy from memory, locating Rome, Florence, 
Venice, Pestum and Naples. The result will 
probably show the advantage of studying the 
map, and at the next meeting the experi- 


ment can be tried again, and the later maps 
compared with the Circle’s first attempts. 

2. Map Review: Of Italy, by an appointed 
leader, studying the relation of the Greek 
cities to the rest of Italy, and the localities 
referred to in the lesson. 





3. Paper: The Greeks in Southern Italy. Each 
member should look up the subject and 
come prepared to discuss the paper. Greek 
histories and encyclopedias will give valua- 
ble help. 

4. Roll Call: Memorized quotations from 
Theocritus, the famous Greek poet of Sicily. 
(See Ideals in Greek Literature, Chap. XIV.) 

5. Study of the temple at Pzstum and its 
chief characteristics. (In Tarbell’s Greek 
Art, a photograph of the temple will be 
found on page 91.) 

6. Paper: The Story of Pompeii (see ency- 
clopedias and a very interesting illustrated 
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volume on Pompeii by Mau. Macmillan Co. 
7. Reading: Selection from “The Last Days 
of Pompeii,” Bulwer-Lytton. 


=— 
Octoner 8-15— 


1. Map Drawing: Second memory exercise 
on Italy, the members having during the 
week studied the map carefully. This time 
the cities of Rome, Florence, Naples, Pom- 
peii, Genoa, Pisa, Assisi, Siena and Milan 
should be added. 

2. Discussion of lesson in “Itaiian Cities” by 

a leader. 

Roll Call: Oral reports on striking fea- 
tures of ancient Rome; the associations of 
the Palatine Hill; the Capitoline; the Colos- 
seum; the Roman Forum; the Tomb of Ha- 
drian; the triumphal arches of Titus, Con- 
stantine, and Septimius Severus. 

4. Review questions upon “Studies in the 
Poetry of Italy” Part I, omitting those upon 
“Medea,” which may be taken up separately. 

5. Review of Seneca’s “Medea” by. a leader, 
explaining allusions, and followed by a dis- 
cussion bringing out the following points: 
The distinctive traits of each of the leading 
characters; graphic descriptions; especially 
fine passages. 

Discussion: In what ways have we seen the 
influence of Greece upon Italy up to this 
point in our study. 


a 
OcToBER 15-22— 
1. Map Review by a leader calling attention 
to Rome’s development from a little hill 
community to a world-wide empire. 
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2. Review of lesson in “Italian Cities.” 

3. Roll Call: Each bringing a written answer 
to the following question: Do you see any 
parallels between ancient Rome and Twen- 
tieth Century America? If so what? 

4. Reading: Selections from lectures on “Ital- 
ian Types+Marcus Aurelius” by Mr. Lavell, 
published in Chautauqua Assembly Herald, 
No. 29, 1905. A copy can be secured by 
sending five cents to The Chautauqua Press, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 

5. Review questions on Horace. 

6. Reading: “The Bore.” 

7. Memorized quotations from the poems o 
Horace. . 


= 


OcTOBER 22-29— 

1. Map exercise: Map of India including Bur- 
mah drawn from memory by the Circle. The 
cities of Bombay and Calcutta should be 
located. 

2. Quiz on Chapter I, “The Spirit of the East.’ 

3. Map review of general features of India, 
China and Japan. 

4. Roll Call: Answered by giving orally 
some of the objections made to Western 
ideas as given in Chapter II. The para- 
graphs should be assigned to members in ad- 
vance. 

5. Review of Chapter III. 

6. Reading: Selections from “William the 
Conqueror,” in Kipiing’s “The Day’s Work,” 

‘giving a picture of the Indian famine; or 
from “The Flower of Forgiveness,” see page 
56 of this magazine. 


4 
NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES 


“Do you know,” said Pendragon, as the mem- 
bers of the Round Table gathered for their 
first session of the new year, “that our new 
Class of 1909 which bids fair to number some 
thousands of members will bring the total en- 
rollment of the C. L. S. C. since the beginning 
up to about three hundred thousand. That 
means that since 1878 when the C. L. S. C. 
was started, three hundred thousand persons 
have been sufficiently eager for self-improve- 
ment to enter their names. Of course, all of 
them did not hold out for four years but more 
than forty thousand of them did and at least 
one hundred thousand kept it up for one, two, 
or more years. Suppose one could have a sort 
of bird’s-eye view of those hundred thousand 
homes and see how their little collections of 
Chautauqua books have become the founda- 
tions for countless home libraries! And what 
a thrill of pleasure it would give us if by 
some magic we could have a vision of the peo- 
ple who have been brought up on these books— 
many of the boys and girls who were babies 
when their fathers and mothers read the course 
are now in college and many more are out in 


the world. President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark 
University, said this summer at Chautauqua. 

I know a boy in a country village who was 
so inspired by the Chautauqua idea that he 
had a set of the Chautauqua books on a shelf 
in the stable where he had six cows, and he 
used to milk the cows and read at the same 
time. Another youag man who was a slater, 
came into the library one day, where he had 
been slating the roof, found some of the Chau- 
tauqua books, was from those infected with 
the desire to go to college, and is now a pro- 
fessor of mathematics. I know another young 
fellow who once chased a rabbit under a Sun- 
day School library, found one of these books, 
and from that went to college and became a 
college professor. * 

“I wish every C. L. S. C. member might have 
heard President Hall’s stirring address on 


Rallying Day at Chautauqua in August.” 
«<= 


“You know today we are to have reports 
from our Circles upon their achievements in 
starting libraries, and certain parts of this 
address seem particularly appropriate. Let me 
give you these opening paragraphs: 

The man or the woman who has time to read 
sees today a problem that seems to me almost 
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awful. There is a new flood, a flood of print- 
er’s ink, that threatens to submerge the world, 
and I do not know any bow of promise in the 
heavens set against it. Perhaps all of you may 
not realize what a tremendous deluge of print- 
ed matter is poured from the press today. 
Libraries now, instead of conserving every- 
thing, have their cremation furnaces, which 
are sometimes kept pretty active, to burn what 
cannot be conserved. k at the four or 
five thousand daily papers, the innumerable 
weeklies, the scores of thousands of books that 
are issued every year. I remember reading 
how General Logan, when he was a senator 
left word with the congressional librarian to 
send to his house all the important literature 
on the tariff question. _The senator was out 
of the city for a few days, and when he re- 
turned he found his hall and his study stacked 
full of books, piled up higher than his head. 
He went to the librarian in despair, who said, 
“We have only two two-horse wagons, but we 
shall hope to get through by another week 
getting the books to your house.” 

So it is with every topic. If you try to read 
all there is on any one topic you soon find 
yourself in a chaos and confusion and perhaps 
even despair. One of the problems of book 
sellers is to catalogue and classify, to make 
lists of the best books, so we shall not be en- 
tirely lost, and so we shall be saved from the 
subtle, insidious and new danger of todry of 
reading below our level. A great many peo- 
ple are corrupted by print. A great manv neo- 
ple would be wiser, would be better morally, ‘if 
it were not for the low grade stuff that spawns 
from the press. The question therefore. of 
orientation, of guidance. becomes very im- 


portant. 

“That caution about the danger of reading 
below our level touches me,” remarked a mem- 
ber from Illinois. “I suffered from Sunday 
School literature when I was a girl and T 
can’t be grateful enough to Chautauqua for 
giving me the tonic of its four years’ course. 
I hope Sunday School libraries today are not 
as bad as they were in my time—but let me re- 
mind the mothers nresent that it’s worth while 
for you to see whether or not your children 
are getting bad theology and wishy-washy re- 
ligion through their seemingly innocent Sun- 
day School books. Let them read Miss Yonge’s 
books and Mrs. Charles’ but look out for the 
Elsie books and some others of that class. if 
you want your children to keep their mental 
tone.” 

“The danger isn’t confined to children,” 
chimed in her neighbor from Texas. “T look 
back with the deepest regret to the vears when 
my reading time was spent on books that 
happened to fall in my way. Some few of them 
were good and many quite the reverse. Chau- 
tauqua has given me such glimpses of fascinat- 
ing hours among the works of really good 
writers, that I dread to think how many peo- 
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ple are all the time reading below their level 
I’m glad to hear of the starting of new lib- 
raries for I once lived in a community where 
there were no reference books and where even 
dictionaries were few and far between.” 

“I wonder if you ever felt the sustaining 
power of that remark of Emerson’s about the 
dictionary,” interposed a cheerful Yankee. “It 
was something like this, I believe—‘Neither 
is a dictionary a bad book to read. There is 
no cant in it, no excess of explanation, and it 
is full of suggestion—the raw material of 
possible poems and histories’.” 

“Perhaps it would be fitting at this point,” 
said Pendragon, “to ask where you keep your 
dictionaries. I’ve seen dictionaries reposing 
in stately isolation in best parlors, and even 
tucked away in closets to keep them out of 
the dust! And yet the dictionary is one of 
the best all-around teachers that most of us 
can command. Be sure to start this year 
with yours in the right place.” 


= 


“And now we must give our library enthusi- 
asts a chance to report.. Since we began to 
hold these annual library conferences at our 
Round Table we have witnessed the evolution 
of many a library from the days when it was 
the dream of a few earnest Chautauquans, to 
its final consummation in a Carnegie build- 
ing! Suppose we begin with one of these 
‘Evolutions’ by hearing from the Yellowstone 
Club of Livingston, Montana.” 

“Tt is a little hard for us to realize some- 
times that our dreams have been transmuted 


_into brick and mortar,” responded Mrs. Mc- 


Cay, “but here’s the picture of our library so 
you can see it for yourselves. The building 
is of light brick with stone foundation. It con- 
tains on the basement floor a large lecture room 
and two parlors, and on the main floor the 
librarian’s office, a reference room and two 
large reading rooms beside the stack room. 
Our city has voted a tax sufficient for its sup- 
port, and we congratulate ourselves that our 
club has not lived in vain. We are proud of 
our Chautauqua pedigree, for our Club was 
organized: to study the Chautauqua ‘Reading 
Lectures on Sociology’ in 1892. Then we took 
the regular C. L. S. C. Course, working under 
Chautauqua direction for seven years. We felt 
the need of a library not alone for ourselves, 
but for the population in general. The shops 
of the Northern Pacific Railway employ a 
large number of men who we felt sure would 
appreciate the advantages of a free reading 
room. So we set to work collecting books 
from our own and other people’s libraries. 
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Then we secured a place in the city hall and 
housed our library there temporarily. That 
was four years ago, but we felt that the 
best was none too good for our community, so 
with the codperation of our public-spirited 
citizens we sécured Mr. Carnegie’s gift, and 
you see the result.” 

“Dreams and visions do sometimes seem 
rather intangible things,” commented a reader 
from Connecticut as the members of the 
Round Table surveyed the Livingston library’s 
photograph, “but I keep thinking of what Em- 
erson once said: 

‘Don’t leave the sky out of your landscape.’ 
It seems to me it belongs to this Montana 
landscape most decidedly.” 


= 


Pendragon opened a letter as the speaker 
concluded. “While we are hearing from Con- 
necticut let me read you this letter. You know 
we have watched the growth of the little 
library at Wapping, Connecticut, for several 
years, and last year word came that a building 
had been voted by thé town, and the archi- 
tect was at work upon plans. This is the 
latest word from Mr. Sadd: 

The foundation of our new library is in 
and the walls going up, but I regret that we are 
not far enough along to send you the views 
of it that you desire. We purpose to have the 
building completed outside and in by cold 
weather.” 

“A view of this library is, therefore; as you 
see, one of the deferred pleasures which we 
shall hope to realize next year, but we have 
several other village projects represented to- 
day, and our next report will be from Orford- 
ville, Wisconsin.” 

“A town library has been our pet scheme 
ever since we started our Chautauqua Circle 
eight years ago,” explained Miss Smiley. 
“There were seven of us, and we’v een very 
fortunate in having a wide awake class of peo- 
ple in our village who were always ready to re- 
spond to any move on the part of our Circle. 
Until last year our library was situated in a 
lodge reception room on the second story back 
from the street, and hard to reach. But it was 
the best we could do, and our collection of five 
hundred books did good service. We sub- 
scribed regularly for six or seven magazines, 
and kept the library open three times a week. 
Within the past year we have succeeded in 
getting the village to assume the responsibility, 
and levy a tax to maintain it, as our members 
were becoming scattered, and it was hard for 
us alone to raise the money for its support. 
The village is soon to arrange a new room for 
the library, and the State Library Board will 
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then come and organize it as a public library, 
appoint a librarian, etc. We can’t show you a 
photograph just now, but we may have some- 
thing further to report later.” 

A round of applause for the uit ex- 
pressed the Round Table’s approval of the 
efforts of the Orfordville Chautauquans. 

“I tell you,’ commented a tall ranchman 
from New Mexico, “nothing stirs me quite 
so much as to see the progressive spirit shown 
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in little communities all over the country. It’s 
the best type of American that does it. I’m 
constantly running across it in isolated places, 
and Chautauqua is kindling many a fire that 
will lighten thousands of lives.” 


= 


“While you are having village reports, I’d 
like to tell the story of our library at Massena, 
New York.” The speaker proved to be Miss 
Andrews, the village librarian. “I think our 
Chautauquans are a good illustration of that 
coéperative spirit which the C. L. S. C. tries 
to develop among its members. Our library 
scheme started in 1897. We formed a Library 
Aid Society, consisting of members of the C. 
L. S..C., the Ladies’ Literary Club, and other 
progressive people. We solicited subscriptions, 
and secu+ed a charter from the State, which later 
gave us $200. Scribner’s Library of 500 
volumes was purchased, and the town voted. 
$100 a year for maintenance. Later we secured 
a large room in the town hall, but up to this 
year the library was open only four hours a 
week. Many felt that it ought to be doing a 
larger work, but it remained for one of our 
earnest Chautauquans to set the ball rolling. 
She secured an estimate of the expense neces- 
sary to have the library open daily and in the 
evenings, and then went out and personally 
raised a considerable amount of the necessary 
money. The response of the people showed 
so much public spirit that the Library Aid 
appointed canvassers to go through all the 
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village. The Ladies’ Literary Club also 
raised a fund, and since January, 1905, when 
the new arrangement went into effect, the cir- 
culation of books has increased eighty per cent. 
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TOWN HALL. MASSENA, N. Y.. IN WHICH 
PUBLIC LIBRARY IS HOUSED 


I am sure that our experience together with 
that of Orfordville ought to encourage any 
small community which is trying to establish 
a library. The photogfaphs show our town 
hall and cozy reading room.” 


= 


“If you could read this pathetic message,” 
said Pendragon, as he held up a letter, “which 
comes from an Illinois town of several thous- 
and inhabitants, you would realize that there 
are communities which need encouragement. 
We shall follow up this discouraged Chautau- 
qua center, and some day I hope they will 
come to us with victory perched upon their 
banners ! ' 

“We have two more Carnegie libraries to re- 
port, but we will intersperse with them a 
smaller enterprise lest we find ourselves in 
danger of overrating the larger successes. We 
will hear from Chickasha, Indian Territory. 
It may sound isolated to the dwellers in large 
cities, but when you learn that they have a 
city federation of clubs, of which the Chau- 
tauqua Circle is one, you'll appreciate how lit- 
tle the term Indian has to do with the civili- 
zation of Chickasha!” 


4 


“We can hardly realize,” said the delegate, 
Mrs. Thompson, “that it is less than three 
years since our library movement started. We 
hear a good deal in these days about things 
which happen at the psychological moment. 
This is the only explanation I can offer for 
our short history. There was a sort of simul- 
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taneous uprising on the part of the City Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs and the Commer- 
cial Club, and both the town and Mr. Carnegie 
responded promptly! Of course, Mr. Carne- 
gie’s’ ten thousand dollar gift was contingent 
upon our furnishing a site for the building 
and a fund for the support of the library. But 
the City Council promptly voted the tax and 
committees from our City Federation and the 
Commercial Club secured the lot. Then came 
the work of securing books. We published 
an appeal in the papers, and our citizens re- 
sponded with gifts varying from one to one 
hundred books. Letters were written to our 
friends in the States and they showed the 
heartiest interest in our project. The W. C. 
T. U. Rest Room transferred its books to the 
town, Chautauqua members gave sets of C. L. 
S. C. books, and the Circle as a whole pre- 
sented those which they had used in a course 
on Provincial Types in American Fiction. So- 
rosis and the New Century Club also added 
collections. We held mass meetings so as to 


reach all the people, and our singers and 
readers contributed their services in arrang- 
ing programs for 
Southwick of Boston gave two readings. 


these gatherings. Mrs. 
We 
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HOMA 


presented a play worked up by home talent, 
and the merchants had a contest which brought 
in thirty-five volumes. The Librarian of Con- 
gress sent us eleven hundred volumes of pub- 
lic documents. So you see we've left no stone 
unturned to make our library take an impor- 
tant part in the life of the city. Now our 
new library association is to consider other 
plans, and we are to have an art exhibition, a 
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ROOM IN LIBRARY, 


course of lectures and some free recitals. I am 
sorry that circumstances prevented my secur- 
ing a photograph that you might see what an 
ornament the building is to our city. It is go- 
ing to mean great things for the community. 
Perhaps in this little home gathering of our 
own at the Round Table, I may quote the 
remark of a member of one of our other 
clubs: ‘Whenever there is anything doing for 
the library, the goldenrod of Chautauqua is 
very much in evidence.” I wouldn’t have you 
think that we claim more than our own mod- 
est share in the town’s enterprise, but only 
mention this to show you that we are trying 
to illustrate the Chautauqua spirit to the best 
of our ability.” 


<= 


“Perhaps you'll let me report briefly our 
modest library beginnings,” suggested a mem- 
ber from South Dakota. “You can’t think how 
encouraged we feel as we listen to these ex- 
periences. Our Circle is a new one, situated 
at Garland, but we are going to have a town 
library some day. We have about thirty vol- 
umes as the foundation. It may take a good 
many years to put up a Carnegie building on 


this slender substructure, but our hopes are 
5 
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MASSENA, NEW YORK 


boundless after hearing of the achievements 
of other Chautauquans.” 


= 


“We've by no means reached the Carnegie 
state of development,” announced Mrs. M. M. 
Lively, the next speaker, who _ represented 
Blackwell, Oklahoma, “but we have 171 books 
and money in hand to enable us to order an- 
other supply, and it is most encouraging, I as- 
sure you, for we did need reference books in 
our Circle, and now we are helping not only 
ourselves, but the whole community. Our 
town is only twelve years old, but we’ve been 
making history fast. Part of it was the his- 
tory of unsuccessful ventures, for there have 
been two public spirited attempts at a library, 
both of which failed, and when our Circle tried 
again a year ago some people regarded us 
with that friendly compassion which for- 
boded failure. But our courage is still good, 
and the Commercial Club now promises to 
help us. We can’t show you an imposing 
building. Even our one room, which this 
photograph shows, is darkened by a new build- 
ing, so that we have had to have a skylight 
cut in it, but it means a great deal to us. Our 
Circle had a lecture by Dr. Byron King last 
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December and made thirty dollars. Later we 
had a book reception, which was a doubtful 
success, but the bitter cold weather, quite un- 
usual for Oklahoma, seemed to account for the 
apathy. Our room rent is given us free. We 
have twenty members in our Circle, and each 
contributed fifty cents, which enabled us to 
buy a good second-hand Wernicke bookcase, 
where we keep our best books. One reason 


why money is a little scarce is the fact that 
the State Baptist College here has been rais- 
ing ten thousand dollars to reduce its indebt- 
edness, and so our people have had heavy de- 
mands upon them. 


In spite of this, we re- 
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ceive donations almost every week, and hope 
to have a still better report a year from now.” 
“Before I introduce the last speaker,” said 
Pendragon, “I must put on record another li- 
brary venture, at present represented by the 
aspirations of the Circle at Lawrenceburg, 
Tennessee, which is laying plans for a new 
reading room. You know that line from 
Browning’s Rabbi Ben Ezra, 
“What I aspired to be, and was not, comforts me,’ 
has been criticized becaused it is claimed that 
some people are content with aspiring, but 
the tone of the letter from Lawrenceburg in- 
dicates that these aspirations are well 
grounded. At all events we will await the ver- 
dict of the future.” He then turned over 
the pages of a record book dated 1901, saying, 
“Tt is with peculiar pleasure that I introduce 
the last speaker today, who represents Tyler, 
Texas. Do you remember the racy account 
of the deeds of the Tyler enthusiasts which 
Mrs. Potter gave us in 1901? Let me read 


‘you the sentence with which she concluded 


her report that year: ‘Our town is so deeply 
in debt that we can hope for nothing from it. 
Without any prospects of phenomenal good 
fortune, we are full of hope, and have never 
been discouraged.’ We are glad that Mrs. 
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Potter’s absence from the Round Table today 
is because she is having a richly deserved out- 
ing in Europe. But Miss Osgood is here 
to tell the latest facts in the story, and show 
us the picture of Tyler’s beautiful Carnegie 
building. For the intervening narrative, which 
rivals the adventures of Baron Munchausen 
in the swiftness with which the action moves, 
I will refer you to the May CHauTAUQUANS 
for 1902, 1903 and 1904.” 


= 


“Our Carnegie Library,” responded Miss 
Osgood, “was opened to the public on October 
3, 1904, and the dedication exercises were held 
a few weeks later in the beautiful little audi- 
torium on the second floor of the new build- 
ing. The material is pressed brick and the 
building as you see plain and substantial. On 
the first floor are the loan department with 
stack room immediately back of it, children’s 
room, adult reading room, reference room and 
librarian’s office. On the second floor is a 
small auditorium with stage and dressing 
rooms. The whole building is heated by fur- 


nace and lighted by electricity. The finishing 
is a dark’ brown and the walls are tinted in 
olive green. 
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“The library now contains over four thou- 
sand volumes, with stack room for ten thou- 
sand. The reference department is particu- 
larly strong and compares favorably with lib- 
raries of much larger size. It was used by over 
five hundred students last year. The chil- 
dren’s room is large and pleasant. Children 
have free access to the shelves and the large 
patronage shows their appreciation. The for- 
mer librarian, Miss May Sawyer, was very stc- 
cessful in work with the schools, and every 
child who came to the library was her devoted 
friend and admirer. 




















“With steadily increasing patronage and 
many plans on the part of the trustees for fu- 
ture enlargement we hope to see the library 
filling an even larger sphere. 
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“Before we close the Round Table,” said 
Pendragon, “let me give you the names of some 
reference books which are suitable for your 
home libraries, or may be added to the small 
collections which some of you are making for 
the good of the community. The larger libraries 
probably have most of these books, but if 
not, you can suggest that they add them: 


The World Almanac. 25 cents. This is a small 
paper-covered hand-book published by the 
New York World. It is a mine of informa- 
tion and as it is issued every year, you can 
keep supplied with the latest information. 

Bartletts Quotations. $3.00. (Little, Brown 
& Co.) The indexing of this volume is 
more complete than most other works of 
the kind. 

Quotations for Occasion, Wood (Century Co.) 
A very clever little book, useful for menus, 
parties, etc. 

Brewer’s Hand Books. 

pincott.) 


90 cents each. (Lip- 


There are four volumes in this 
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Century Cyclopedia of Names. 






series, “Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” 
“Historic Note Book,” etc. 
Phyfe’s “7,000 Words Often Mispronounced.” 


$1.00. (Putnams.) A convenient volume for 
ready reference. 


Phyfe’s “5,000 Facts and Fancies.” 
counts of customs, festivals, etc. 

Champlin’s Cyclopedia of Common Things. 
$2.50 each. (Holt & Co.) There are several 
volumes, all excellent and especially helpful 
for young people. 

Baker’s Guide to the Best Fiction. Macmil- 
lan.) An extremely well arranged classifica- 
tion of works of fiction with brief descrip- 
tions of the contents and characters of each 
work. 


Gives ac- 


The most sat- 
isfactory single volume for brief biographies 
of persons in all parts of the world. 

Century Atlas. This and the above volume 
are bound uniformly with the Century Dic- 
tionary but may be secured separatély. 

Student’s “Standard Dictionary” is an abridged 
edition of the Standard Dictionary and sold 

. at a reasonable price. 

Stedman’s “Victorian Anthology” and “Ameri- 
can Anthology,” $3.00 each. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co.). Give fine selections from the 
works of the later poets. 
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Civic Progress Programs 


To a notable degree the women’s 
clubs have blazed the way for a wide- 
spread, sane and constructive considera- 
tion of social and civic problems. The 
time seems ripe for seeking to enlist 
widely differing clubs, classes and so- 
cieties in study and service along re- 
lated lines—these different groups ap- 
proaching the suggested topics from 
their particular and distinctive points of 
view and treating the _ topics with ref- 
erence to their own aims and interests. 
The Bureau of Civic Co-operation, E. G. 
Routzahn, Secretary, has undertaken to 
present this plan in various influential 
quarters, and invites correspondence 
with a view to sending additional in- 
formation. 

The outline for these programs is 
provided by the following general topics 
suggested by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs: 

Civics, Forestry, Industrial and Child 
Labor, Household Economics and Pure 
Food, Civil Service Reform, Education, 
Legislation, Art and Library Extension. 

Scores of state federation officers and 
committees and some hundreds of clubs 
are conducting active work along above 
lines. Already, for example, hundreds 
of meetings for the discussion of civil 
service reform are planned for January 
next. If other groups of public-spirited 
men, women and young people will do 
likewise the cumulative results will be 
tremendously increased. Moreover this 
increased constituency for the several 
topics will secure editorials, addresses, 
debates, sermons, and considerable in- 
dividual reading and study. It is par- 
ticularly urged that every organization 
and each community should consider 
these topics as related to its special needs 
or conditions. It is hoped that many 
women’s clubs will extend their in- 
fluence and gain increased support for 
club interests by securing the use of the 
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topics by varidus, local organizations. 
For example: 

Men’s Clubs may utilize these topics 
for a series of lectures-or addresses, in 
many cases selecting them for “ladies’ 
night.” 

Men’s Church Clubs. will find that 
these topics of general interest will link 
the work of the clubs directly with the 
social movements of today. 

Labor Unions devoting brief periods 
to these topics may contribute to the 
good of the city as well as the “good 
of the order.” 

Women’s Clubs may care to substi- 
tute this series of topics for the “miscel- 
laneous programs” sometimes in vogue, 
or a departmental club may find it prac- 
ticable to devote a brief period monthly 
to this general survey of the broad field 
of club interests. 

Civic Improvement Leagues by follow- 
ing these topics may secure more intel- 
ligently interested officers and members 
because of their broader appreciation of 
the movement and its relation to the de- 
velopment of the community. 


Young Men’s Christian Associations 


‘and Young Women’s Christian Asso- 


ciations may use these topics for a series 
of “practical talks,” for debate, or liter- 
ary society topics, and for a simple read- 
ing course to be suggested to members 
as opportunity may offer. 

High School and Private School Lit- 
erary Societies may follow these topics 
and thus make their programs bear more 
fully upon problems their members will 
soon be called upon to help in solving. 

Church Young People’s Societies may 
use these topics in their monthly busi- 
ness meetings as the basis of the citi- 
zenship work so frequently urged upon 
these organizations and usually found 
so difficult to carry out. 

The English Work in Schools may in 
many cases be shaped to follow the 
above topics and thus have the class 




















work brought into close touch with 
current popular agitation. 

Business Men’s Associations may pre- 
sent these topics in a series of addresses. 

Editors may help by a series of 
monthly editorials and brief articles 
upon the topics mentioned. 

Libraries may aid by bulletining special 
references month by month and by 
suggesting these topics for club and in- 
dividual use. 

Public-minded individuals may read and 
study about the topics from month to 
month and take up some of the special 
investigations suggested. 

The programs that follow each in- 
clude a paper or topic for an address, a 
book review, and some subject of local 
importance which may be discussed 
after an investigation (by a committee 
of one or several persons), which may 
be quite general or very thorough, as 
circumstances warrant. The supple- 
mentary topics treat of special phases of 
the general subject for the month. 

The Commons, Park and Cemetery, 
Ohio Club Notes, and other papers will 
supply additional data on the above top- 
ics. THE CHAUTAUQUAN will publish full 
reference lists with outlines for each 
of the suggested papers, and committee 
reports a month in advance. 

Clubs which meet several times a 
month can use the supplementary topics. 
In addition to the main program features 
the monthly outlines will include the fol- 
lowing for use where practicable: 

Roll call responses, current civic 
events, preview or correlation of the 
topics, report on the representative or- 
ganizations and sourtes of information, 
with suggested answers to the query, 
“what shall we do about it?” 

The purpose is to supply suggestive, 
timely topics having a local bearing, and 
adaptable to the policies of various so- 
cieties interested in a practicable correla- 
tion of their work with the great social 
and educational movements of the times. 

The Bureau of Civic Co-operation will 
gladly explain any topic or show how all 
necessary data may be readily secured. 


Octoser—CIvIcs. 


Paper—The Foundations of Civic Im- 
provement (a. An intelligent constit- 
uency; b. A local policy or program; 
c. A social census or study of the city 
or town; d. A campaign of education; 
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e. Co-operation of all forces; f. Ade- 
quate organization; g. The enlistment 
and training of the boys arid girls). 

Report—By a Committee: on Securing 
the Use of Civic Topics by various 
Local Clubs, Classes and Societies. 

Book Review—The American City, by 
D. F. Wilcox; American Municipal 
Progress, Charles Zueblin. 

SUPPLEMENTARY TOPICS. 

Paper—The Study of a Town. (Includ- 
ing (a) A careful census of organiza- 
tions and institutions; (b) The graph- 
ic illustration of local history, re- 
sources, government and social activ- 
ities). 

Preliminary Report—By a committee: 
on a Civic Policy or Program for 
our Town. 

Paper—Organization for Neighborhood 
Improvement Work. 


NovEMBER—EDUCATION. 


¢@ aper—The School and the School 


House as a Social and Civic Center. 

Symposium—Training in Citizenship. (a. 
Civics in and out of the school room; 
b. Junior Citizens’ Leagues; c. Home 
and school gardening.) 

Report—By a Committee: on the Com- 
parative Value of a Neighborhood As- 
sociation vs. a Parents’ Club. 

Book Review—Social Phases of Educa- 
tion, S. T. Dutton; The School and 
Society, John Dewey. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TOPICS. 


Paper—The Real Significance of the So- 
called “Fads.” 

Preliminary Report—By a Committee on 
the Local Need of Supervised Public 
Playgrounds and Vacation Schools. 

Paper—Women’s Club Scholarship 
Funds (statistics from all the states 
will be published). 


DECEMBER—HOovUSEHOLD ECONOMICS AND 
Pure Foon. 

Paper—Pure Food Standards. 

Report—By a Committee: on the Local 
Supplies of Candies and Confections. 

Book Review—What Government is Do- 
ing for Domestic Science, Dr. C. F. 
Langworthy; Out of Work, F. A. Kel- 
lor. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TOPICS. , 
Report—By a Committee: on Local Op- 
portunities for Employed Women for 
Instruction in Honsehold Economics 
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Discussion—More Christmas Joy vs. 
Fewer Christmas Gifts. 
Paper—Household Research. 


January—Civit Service Rerorm. 

Paper—Meaning and Necessity for Civil 
Service Reform. 

Beport—By a Committee: on the Present 
Status and Methods of Civil Service 
Reform in This City and State. 

Book Review—The Civil Service and the 
Patronage, Fish; History of Civil Ser- 
vice Reform, I. B. Oakley. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TOPICS. 


Paper—Some Results Already Secured 
by the Extension of Civil Service Re- 
form. 

Address—Reciprocal Responsibilities of 
the Private Citizen and the Public Of- 
ficial. 

Report—By a Committee: on the Rela- 
tion of Civil Service Reform to the 
Schools (or whatever may be the par- 


ticular interest of the club). a 


FEBRUARY—LEGISLATION, 

Paper—Brief Study of Legislative Ma- 
chinery—Local, State and National (il- 
lustrated by charts). 

Report—By a Committee: on Legislation 
Recommended by the General and 
State Federations. 

Book Review—Yearbook of Legislation, 
New York State Library; Practical 
Agitation, John J. Chapman. 

SUPPLEMENTARY TOPICS. 

Symposium—How Desirable Legislation 
May be Furthered—by Study, by Pe- 
tition, by Interpretation, by Enforce- 
ment, by Co-operation, by Intensive 
Action, by Meetings, by Personal So- 
licitation, Etc. 

Address—Responsibility of the Constit- 
uent for the Legislator. 

Paper—The Trend of Legislation and 
Its Social Significance. 

Marcu—InpustRiAL AND CHILp Lapor. 

Paper—Significance of the Consumers’ 
League and Its Platform. 

Report—By a Committee: on the Em- 
ployment of Child Laborers in This 
City or State. 

Book Review—Democracy and Social 
Ethics, Jane Addams; The Social Un- 
rest, J. G. Brooks. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TOPICS. 


Paper—The Problem of Proper Housing 
for the Families of Workingmen. 











Report—By a Committee: on Securing a 
Better Understanding Between Em- 
ployers and Employees. 

Paper—The Improvement of Factory 
Surroundings. 

Aprit—Forestry AND TREE PLANTING. 
Paper—Forestry an Economic Question. 
Report—By a Committee: on a Policy 

Governing the Planting and Preserva- 

tion of Trees in This City. 

Book Review—North American Forests 
and Forestry, Ernest Bruncken; The 
Primer of Forestry, Gifford Pinchot. 

SUPPLEMENTARY TOPIcs.* 

Paper—The Study of Trees and For- 
ests. 

Report—By a Committee: on Forest 
Conditions and Problems in this State. 

Paper—The Relation of Trees to the 
Welfare of Towns and Cities. 


May—Arrt. 

Paper—Some Local Problems in Civic 
Art. 

Report—By a Committee: on the Eco- 
nomic Aspects of Public Disfigurement 
(outdoor advertising and smoke). 

Book Review—Modern Civic Art, C. M. 
Robinson; School Sanitation and Dec- 
oration, S. Burrage and H. T. Bailey. 






SUPPLEMENTARY TOPICS. 

Paper—Art Exhibitions and Traveling 
Art Collections. 

Report—By a Committee: on Art Re- 
sources in This Community Available 
to Students and Others. 

Paper—Art in the School and the School 
Building. 

June—Liprary EXTENSION. 
Paper—The Increasing Scope of the Li- 
brary’s Services to the Community. 
Report—By a Committee: on Local Li- 

brary Facilities and Needs. 

Book Reviews—Hints to Small Librar- 
ies, M. W. Plummer; The Library 
Primer, J. C. Dana. 

SUPPLEMENTARY TOPICS 

Paper—Professional Equipment for Li- 
brary Service. 

Report—By a Committee: on the Coor- 
dination of Local Library, Gallery and 
Museum Resources with the Schools. 


*Clubs and schools planning a forestry, 
tree-planting or Arbor Day program be- 
fore April are referred to THe CHavu- 
TAUQUAN, Nov. 1904 and the “Tree Num- 
ber,” June, 1905. 















Paper—The Traveling Library as a 

Civic Improvement Center. 

Every club of any nature and every 
individual taking up these topics, cr a 
portion of them, is invited to send ad- 
dress to the Bureau of Civic Co-oper- 
ation, 5711 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, 
that additional information can be for- 
warded. A stamped and addressed en- 
velope should be enclosed. 

If no other use can be made of this 
plan, a single paper or address upon 
“Forestry” or “Civil Service Reform” or 
an informal conversation, or the post- 
ing of a few current library references, 
or the reading of a single magazine ar- 
ticle, will definitely forward the general 
movement. 

Several editors will aid towards the 
wide-spread use of these topics. For 
example, Ciub Notes (Ohio), The Key- 
stone (southern), The Northern, (New 
Hampshire), and Federation Bulletin 
(national), will give space to these top- 
ics as related to club interests; The 
Commons will suggest adaptations of the 
plan to settlement and other special 
groups; Park and Cemetery will point 
out particular aspects of the topics; Boys 
and Girls will contain some hints for 
home and school purposes; while THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN will supplement these var- 
ious sources of information by devoting 
its “Survey of Civic Betterment” large- 
ly to the series of topics and by publish- 
ing, one month in advance, a detailed 
program outline, with data for each 
paper or report, reading references, sug- 
gested correlation of the topics, plans 
for local investigations and visits, lists 
of authorities and leading workers, state- 
ments concerning representative organi- 
zations and institutions and reviews of 
publications. 

Speakers and lecturers will be sug- 
gested for meetings or lecture courses. 

Data for “copy” concerning these pro- 
grams will be supplied‘ to official organs, 
department editors, press committees, 





etc. 
2 
The Foundation of Civic Im- 
provement 


The following elements will probably be 
found essential in some form or other to 
any permanently satisfactory improve- 
ment movement: 
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First an intelligent constituency made 
up of an increasing number of men and 
women, who hold practicable ideals for 
the development of the city. The use of 
these Civic Progress Programs will serve 
largely to build up this nucleus about 
which may be crystallized a healthy local 
movement. 

Second, the very important matter of 
a policy or program, treated on another 
page. 

Third, a civic census or study of the 
town, discussed elsewhere. 

Fourth, having outlined at least por- 
tions of a policy or program, the essential 
need is to secure a sympathetic under- 
standing throughout the community. To 
this end committees must invoke the aid 
of press, platform, pulpit and parlor gath- 
erings,—and all modern means of pub- 
licity, details of which will be discussed in 
the course of the year. 

Fifth, civic improvement being based 
primarily on a comprehensive cooperation 
in the community, men as well as the 
women must be interested. The children 
need to be enlisted. All the various 
groups to be revealed by the civic census 
must gradually be induced to assume their 
rightful share of responsibility. Especially 
desirable is it that legitimate business in- 
terests directly concerned—real estate, 
paint, seeds, building, architecture, books, 
etc.—shall be led to intelligent, appre- 


‘ciative, and aggressive participation in the 


common movement. 


2 
Organizing for Neighborhood 
Improvement Work 

1. Make haste slowly. 

2. Adopt the simplest constitution 
possible. 

3. Don’t begin with a mass meeting. 
' 4. Don’t limit your membership to 
men—or to women. 

5. Remember that criticism of city 
officials is one of the last things to do. 

6. Seek the foundation elements as 
described this month. 
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7. But in the meantime, Do some- 
thing. 

In “The American City” the following 
are given as the leading types of organi- 
zations for the participation of citizens in 
civic affairs : 

“t—The citizens’ party. 

“2—The voters’ non-partisan league. 

“3—The tax-payers’ association. 

“4—The law and order league. 

“‘s—-The civic improvement club.” 

We are concerned with the last type 
because it is fundamental and its influ- 
ence is constructive. Civic improvement 
expresses the mutual interests and com- 
mon ideals of the majority. Political re- 
forms cause divisions and are not funda- 
mental. “Municipal reform,” so-called, 
is an effort to make wrong things right. 
“Civic improvement” makes the wrong 
difficult or impossible by beginning with 
the right. Training in the elementary 
ideals and exercises of good citizenship 
preémpts the field against many of the 
practices of a bad citizenship. 

Since the last thing to do is to start 
any new organization, probably the first 
thing to do is to form a Civic Committee 
to talk it over and make plans. This 
committee may be appointed by some 
club or association. Or, some man or 
woman may invite several persons to con- 
fer over the local situation and decide 
upon a plan of action. 

Whatever else may be done first or last 
a Civic Codperative Council will be a de- 
cided factor for good in most places. The 
civic committee of the woman’s club may 
find this the easiest way out into a broad 
relationship with public affairs. The 
Council may be made up of an elastic 
number of unofficial delegates from or- 
ganizations and representatives of differ- 
ent groups of citizens, or again, it may 
be composed of one or two official dele- 
gates from each body willing to codperate. 
In any case the Council is for advisory 
and not for legislative purposes. The un- 
official form is particularly desirable for 





the woman’s club desiring to see ‘more 
than women’s work done. The club can 
invite certain city officials, some repre- 
sentation from the schools, the public li- 
brarian, newspaper men, and others who 
represent various interests. A limited be- 
ginning, with additions as the Council 
gets its bearings, will be wise. There will 
be few meetings, the Council doing its 
work largely through sub-committees 
without much of the machinery and detail 
necessary to keep a “society” going. Un- 
der the influence of the Council further 
organization may be developed in time 
because of particular conditions, but the 
Council once wisely established will be 
likely to go on until all problems 
are solved or all social work is so closely 
correlated that the clearing house element 
is no longer needed. 

More and more it is being understood 
that the school furnishes the most univer- 
sal center for neighborhood ‘civic effort, 
that school influences afford a nucleus for 
neighborhood interest, and that the school 
districts provide the most effective work- 
ing unit. In this connection see “Local 
Centers of Civic Life” in “The American 
City,” and the discussion of next month’s 
topic. Both school and community will 
be the gainer if the mothers’ club or par- 
ents’ association or school league, with 
their limited constituency, can be replaced 
by a neighborhood association with its 
more representative following and broad- 
er program. 

St. Louis has proven the opportunities 
awaiting a representative organization 
with an inclusive policy which undertakes 
to consider all that needs to be done in a 
large way. This general Civic Improve- 
ment League will be found in some cities 
a desirable supplement to the Civic Co- 
Operative Council, as being prepared to 
carry out some of the suggestions of the 
Council for which no other machinery is 
ready. 

As a general rule debatable proposi- 
tions—particularly the moral or political 

















—had better be taken up by a special 
class organization formed for the pur- 
pose. Other developments may call for 
organization designed for a special pur- 
pose, though the matter needs careful 
guidance to avoid needless multiplication 
of machinery. 


oOo 


The Study of a Town 


Go to the town hall or city hall and 
try to get satisfactory answers to almost 
any half dozen legitimate questions about 
the administration of the town or city, 
or any of the conditions which are com- 
mon in American communities. 

Go to the public library, ask the same 
questions, and note what the library of- 
fers in fresh timely data, and what direc- 
tion can be secured for continuing your 
search. 


Go to the newspaper offices and ask 
your questions, seeking particularly to 
learn of the final sources of information. 

Go to several public school teachers and 
to several ministers. You might add to 
your list a public-spirited business man 
or two, and a leader among the employed 
men. 

Then what? Unless your town was 
settled from a colony from Utopia you 
will require no argument before admitting 
the need of a study of the town and 
having the ‘results made readily acces- 
sible to citizens and officials alike. 

Two general suggestions. may be of- 
fered: For the sake of those who wish to 
“get results” this coming winter in some 
civic enterprise a social census may be 
urged as the first aid to be secured. , Pri- 
marily this will have reference to organi- 
zations and instittitions—the clubs, soci- 
eties, churches, lodges, unions, etc. City 
directory lists are usually incomplete and 
frequently not up-to-date. An accurate 
list of all such groups if arranged in card 
index fashion with addresses of the of- 
ficers will be found of considerable ser- 
vice in furthering any public interest. 
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Scarcely a preacher, teacher, editor, presi- 
dent or civic worker but will find un- 
thought-of help in such a list. 

The value of this list can be increased 
many fold by the careful notation from 
time to time of data regarding the aims, 
plans, methods, membership, leaders, and 
degree of influence of the respective or- 
ganizations. There should be added data 
concerning opportunities for each group 
in some phase or other of the betterment 
campaign, and ways for enlisting their 
codperation. The information thus gath- 
ered can be offered to various committees 
and workers as may seem desirable. This 
study of organizations may prove so 
fascinating and its value as a welfare 
contribution so positive that it will merit 
the attention of the most capable among 
the people who think upon these things. 

The larger possibilities in the- study 
of a community were richly illustrated in 
the Dresden municipal exposition. Many 
of the Dresden exhibits were shown again 
at the St. Louis exposition. Here also 
was the Municipal Museum, a very suc- 
cessful joint exhibition by St. Paul and 
Minneapolis of a comprehensive and gra- 
phic nature never before attempted by an 
American city. 

One significant and wholly unexpected 
result of the St. Louis exhibits has been 
the founding of the Municipal Museum 
of -Chicayo. This Chicago enterprise is 
going beyond the ‘pioneer movements in 
comprehensiveness of sybjects, the group- 
ing of material, the graphic nature of 
exhibits, the interpretation of what is 
shown and the direct application made to 
local conditions. The Municipal Museum 
of Chicago has already made clear the 
merit of the idea and has pointed the way 
to some methods adaptable to other com- 
munities. 

Whatever be the extent of a local study 
it may well include all phases of the city’s 
development and resources, all effort and 
all ideals for its betterment, and the ap- 
proved practice of other cities which may 
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have done better in any particular direc- 
tion. 

The study may begin with an investi- 
gation of the trees on the streets, or the 
public school buildings, or the charities, 
or whatever may appeal to the club or 
the committee in charge. Again it may 
start with maps, or books, or photographs, 
or data in other forms. 

If maps be. the starting point, pub- 
lishers, city departments, historical col- 
lections, and the like, should be levied 
upon. The city of Bohn, Germany, has 
prepared a series of eight maps upon the 
same scale, tracing the development of 
Bohn from the fortified Roman camp 
through the stages of growth of a nine- 
teenth century city! 

For many purposes a stock map of fair 
size will be useful. Upon one copy can be 
indicated the territorial growth of the 
place. Upon another show wards and 
other administrative districts. Upon an- 
other locate all public buildings, including 


schools and police stations. Parks, settle- 
ments etc., can be indicated: Another 
series may show density of population, 
nationality by houses or by neighborhoods 
and other data. 

As a rule statistics will be expressed in 
diagrams and charts. The organization 
of a city government can best be under- 
stood by child or adult if shown as a dia- 
gram. Another chart may classify the 
functions of government, briefly noting 
the respective contributions of city, state 
and nation towards the safety, health, 
comfort, pleasure, business, relief and 
education of city dwellers. 

The possibilities are well-nigh unlim- 
ited. These few suggestions should be 


- sufficient to enlist earnest workers for this 


attractive and valuable effort. The country 
neighborhood, the village, and the town 
as well as the metropolis are alike worthy 
of such research which may be under- 
taken by ‘a club, library, school, or indi- 
vidual citizen. 





CORNER IN MUNICIPAL MUSEUM, CHICAGO 
Showing charts, wooden forms and photographs. 














The gathering of such material will 
bring an understanding of its many uses. 
Moreover the Civic Progress Programs 
in THE CHAUTAUQUAN~ will be accom- 
panied during the winter by carefully out- 
lined explanations for the display and in- 
terpretation and use of civic data. 


2 
A Civic Policy or Program 

Closely allied with the study of a town 
is the formulation of a civic policy or 
program. Indeed, to understand present 
conditions and future needs can be but a 
step ahead of an effort to better condi- 
tions and meet the needs. But a program 
means more than merely “something do- 
ing.” It means a plan for the right people 
to be doing the right thing at the right 
time and in the right way. 

The municipal program prepared by 
the National Municipal League ; the plans 
for the improvement of Washington, the 
“Harrisburg plan,” the “Metropolitan 
Park” project of Chicago, the plans for 
a single street—Kingshighway in St. 
Louis, the recent recommendations for 
the betterment of Chicago’s water system, 
the North Shore mosquito campaign, the 
street paving studies prepared for the 
Commercial Club of Chicago, and Wil- 
cox’s “Program For Civic Effort” are il- 
lustrations each with some distinctive 
feature of value. But for the average 
community three types of program or 
policy may be suggested : 

First, an individual program. The 
public-spirited citizen who wishes his ef- 
forts and influence to count for the most 
may wisely use a small blank book in 
which ean be noted the things “to be or 
not to be.” Upon opposite pages may be 
jotted briefly as they occur any improve- 
ment to be sought for, or undesirable 
features to be avoided or done away 
with. These simple notes will be the basis 
for a standard of values. Future reading, 
observation and discussion will continually 
and without effort assist in correcting or 
making clear the first judgment. 
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Second a committee or several com- 
mittees may take up the features which 
make the most appeal. Other committees 
can be added as groups may agree to 
study and formulate programs—trees, 
street paving, manual training, tubercu- 
losis, playgrounds, primaries, taxation, 
public’ holidays, etc. 

The committee on trees, for example, 
will consult amateurs and professionals, 
scientific and “practical” men, officials and 
citizens, experimental station experts and 
governmental officials—whoever may 
help, and whoever has a special interest to 
be recognized. This committee will sug- 
gest the trees to plant and those to avoid, 
uniformity in planting methods, distance 
apart, to plant in park-way or inside fence 
line, proper care of trees, treatment of in- 
juries from accident, legislation for pres- 
ent protection and future care of street 
trees by the city, and arrangements for an 
authorized pruner or care-taker. All this 
and. more must be decided upon by some 
one, and most citizens will fall in line with 
suggestions from a fair-minded volunteer 
committee. 

When the laying out of a new town or 
suburban district has not been fully 
guarded by ordinance or deed conditions, 
and moreover to cover details only pos- 
sible through neighborly agreement, a 
committee may prepare a manual of 
neighborhood practice. This may cover 
house painting, fences or their suppres- 
sion, building lines, practicable architec- 
tural unity, trees, landscape gardening, 
preservation of natural growths, etc. 
This “policy” properly prepared may be 
laid béfore real estate men, builders and 
all others who can be influenced. Printed 
copies, accompanied by a courteous, cor- 
dial note, may be addressed to new resi- 
dents as they come in. 

Third, the procedure so happily illus- 
trated by Harrisburg, that is, the securing 
of a small commission of experts who shall 
study the town—both for the present and 
for the future. The composition of such 
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a commission must be determined some- 
what by specific local conditions. Probably 
no other expenditure of several hundred 
dollars will be so far-reaching and long- 
continuing in its helpfulness as when in- 
vested in the services of a group of land- 
scape architects, engineers, etc., of the 
right stamp. Not a few towns need some 
one in authority to re- 
veal the idiocy of the 
gridiron street plan 
when beautiful hills 
must be leveled and 
splendid ravines filled 
up at the cost of much 
money and _ irrepar- 
able esthetic loss, and 
all without adequate 
return beyond having 





the streets straight 
and crossing at right 
CHARLES J. BONA- angles! 

PARTE These notes are ad- 
President of the dressed to towns and 
National Mu-  gmajller cities, but there 
nicipal League. 


is interest and en- 
couragement in the statement that four- 
teen of our larger cities are planning or 
carrying out comprehensive improvement 
schemes of the first rank. The list in- 
cludes New York, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Pittsburg, Indianapolis, San Fran- 
cisco and others. And yet there are civic 
pessimists in America! 

2 

National Civic Bodies 


It is worth while merely to read over 
the list of the periodicals that are influen- 
tial factors in civic propaganda. It is 
worth while to become familiar with the 
names and the faces of men and women 
who are leaders of the national movement 
for a better community life. It is worth 
while to note the well-equipped organiza- 
tions which are here mentioned in the or- 
der of their formation: 

The most elderly, if we dare say it ; the 
most aggressive ; the most comprehensive 





in its aims, and the most thoroughly 
equipped of the civic organizations is the 
General Federation of Womens’ Clubs, 
Mrs. Sarah S. Platt Decker, president. 
The machinery of the club movement in- 
cludes local, county, district, state, and 
the general or national federations, with 
capable and enthusiastic officers and com- 
mittee workers, many of whom ttavel 
hundreds and even thousands of miles 
during the year, visiting clubs and at- 
tending conventions; a bureau of infor- 
mation, national and various state organs, 
conventions and conferences, and the 
hundreds of local clubs _ scattered 
throughout the land. The most obvious 
weakness, though one difficult to remedy, 
is that the men are not given an equal 
share of responsibility and opportunity. 

The National Municipal League has a 
limited, forceful, representative member- 
ship, which includes a score or two of 
women, and has_ rendered valuable 
service through its annual “conference 
for good city government,” a series of 
publications, and committees of investiga- 
tion and recommendation. 

The American Institute of Social Ser- 
vice, under the presidency of Dr. Josiah 
Strong, has collected a wealth of data 
and illustrative material, covering a wide 
range of social topics. The Institute 
“welcomes inquiries from anyone,” pro- 
vides lectures, issues valuable publica- 
tions, and gives special attention to in- 
dustrial betterment. 

The American Civic Association, J. 
Horace McFarland, president, Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, first vice-president, 
provides a valuable series of leaflets, rep- 
resenting a wide range of betterment ac- 
tivities; sends out monthly press bulle- 
tins; has lantern slides for rental or 
sale; holds annual conventions, and has 
an aggressive Woman’s Outdoor Art 
League, one of the departments, under 
the direction of Mrs. Charles F. Mills- 
paugh, 5748 Madison Ave., Chicago. 

The Bureau of Civic Codperation fur- 
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PROMINENT CIVIC WORKERS 


rishes expert service in the treatment of 
specific civic problems, places the indi- 
vidual or organized workers in touch with 
sources of help and information, provides 
special aid for the study and discussion of 
social activities, and gives particular at- 
tention to a broadly educational work 
among boys and girls. 

In addition to the above there are or- 
ganizations of city officials, and several 
professional bodies which provide distinct 
contributions to the general movement. 


2 


Civic Progress Programs 
“CIVICS” OR “CIVIC IMPROVEMENT” 


I. 

Paper: The Foundations of Civic Improve- 
ment. 

(a) An intelligent constituency, (b) A local 
civic policy or program, (c) A social census 
or study of the city, (d) A campaign of edu- 
cation, (e) Codperation of all forces, includ- 
ing legitimate business interests, (f) Adequate 
organization, (g) The enlistment and training 
of the boys and girls. 

Rather than some particular civic work this 
topic is suggested because there is even greater 
necessity for an adequate background for the 
betterment movement in the community. Good 
work can be done without these foundation 
elements, but the results will be comparative- 
ly meager and needlessly difficult to secure. 

Book Review: The American City, D. F. 
Wilcox; American Municipal Progress, 


Charles Zueblin. 

The endeavor should be to awaken interest 
and thus to secure readers for the book, but 
at any rate to give a clear view of the book’s 
message. 





Chairman Civic Com- DECKER 
mittee General Fed- President General 
eration Women’s Federation Women’s 
Clubs. Clubs. 
Report: By a Committee: on Securing the 
Use of Civic Topics by Various Social Clubs, 


Classes and Societies. 

A committee of one person or several may 
render splendid service by listing all known 
organizations and institutions in the commun- 
ity, and then patiently and persistently en- 
deavoring to have each devote one meeting a 
month, or a part of one meeting, to these 
“Civic Progress Programs.” Progress in this 
effort and the possibilities of progress, together 
with a review of methods followed by the 
committee, ought to afford material for an in- 
teresting report, especially if some contrasts 
can be given with program material used by 
these organizations in the past. 

Application: What Shall We Do:—(a) Asa 
Club? (b) Individually? 

These programs are specifically designed to 
secure results—genuine, unmistakable results. 
What the club can do and what the club 
members can do should be earnestly discussed 
in connection with every topic. Why should 
not this be done following every address be- 
fore a club? Sometimes have one person in 
charge, again, several members or an outsider 
may help to answer these questions. 

II. 


Paper: The Study of a Town. 

(a) A careful census of organizations and 
institutions, and (b) The graphic illustration 
of local history, resources, government and 
social activities. 

Parliamentary Report: By a Committee on 
a Civic Policy or Program for the Town or 
City. 

Symposium: An organization for neighbor- 
hood improvement work, (a) Civic Commit- 
tee, (b) Civic Codperation Council, (c) School 
Neighborhood Association, (d) Civic Im- 
provement League, (e) Organizations for spe- 
cial purposes. 

Reference: The Cosmopolis City Club, 
Washington Gladden. : me 

Brief Paper or Symposium: National Civic 
Organizations and Sources of Information. 

At least make mention of the organizations 
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by name, and suggest where to go for addi- 
tional information concerning the general topic 
for the month. 

III; 


Roll Call: Current Civic Events. 

In some cases the membership may be di- 
vided into groups according to the general 
topics for the months. The members of each 
gronp will follow their specialty all through 
the year, watching for news items, for ideas, 
for personal experiences, which may be re- 
ported briefly at roll call. Or, the members 
may be assigned certain periodicals to report 
concisely the text of certain articles treating 
of social or civic matters. 

References: Suggestions on the Use of Cur- 
rent Events in Teaching, B. Atkinson; 
weekly issues of Little Chronicle Chicago. 


Definitions: Assign one or several members: 


to give brief explanations of “civics;” (a) as 
used’ by the clubs, (b) in the high school, (c) 
in the elementary school; “civic improvement” 
(See THe CHAUTAUQUAN, February, 1905, 40: 
568-573), “social,” “Sociology,” etc. : 
Few realize mow much of misapprehension 
exists regarding the real meaning of many so- 
cial and civic terms in common use. 
References: Encyclopedia of Social Reform, 
W. D. P. Bliss; Social Progress, Josiah 
Strong. : 
Review: A Correlation of the Year’s Topics. 
A series of brief statements concerning each 
of the nine topics, with some suggestion of 
fundamental inter-relations ought to help to- 
wards a better appreciation of the year’s work 
and strengthen the whole movement in your 
community. t 
Visits: Plans may be made for club or in- 
dividual visits to public buildings or to attend 
meetings of ‘municipal. bodies. F 
This educational plan for adults is worthy 
of careful consideration and systematic plan- 
ning. 
ieention Box: When practicable, good will 
result from inviting members to submit writ- 
ten queries, to be assigned to certain persons 
for answers to be given at a future meeting. 


4 
Partial Bibliography 
GENERAL REFERENCES 


Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 

Magazines of the Week, in weekly issues 
of Charities. 

Topical Index, in monthly 
and Cemetery. 

Survey of Civic Betterment, in THE CHau- 
TAUQUAN, Oct., 1902, to date. 

A Bibliography of Municipal Problems and 
City Conditions, R. C. Brooks in Municipal 
Affairs. 

Literature on Municipal Topics, in .monthly 
isues of Municipal Journal and Engineer. 


issues of Park 


SECURING AN INTELLIGENT CONSTITUENCY 

Reports of federation committees and con- 
ventions in Federation Bulletin. 

Reports of National Municipal League com- 
mittees upon study of municipal problems. 

Civic Progress Programs, 
1905. 


CHAUTAUQUAN, 








A SOCIAL CENSUS OF THE TOWN 


The First German Municipal Exposition, H. 
Woodhead, American Journal of Sociology, 
Jan., March, May and July, 1904; 9:433-458, 
612-630, 812-831; 10:47-63. 

“Subjects for Investigation,” page 165, in 
An Introduction to the Study of Society, A. 
W. Small and G. E. Vincent. 

Civic Classification, E. G. Routzahn, Cuavu- 
TAUQUAN, Feb. 1905, 40:567-8. Also Boys and 
Girls, Jan. 1905, 4:16. 

Special Catalogue of the Hygiene Exhibi- 
tion of the German Imperial Board of Health, 
St. Louis Exposition. 

A Study of Tuberculosis in Chicago, Alice 
Hamilton, City Homes Association. 

Report of the Open-air Playgrounds Com- 
mittee, Civic Improvement League of St. 
Louis, 1903. 

Tenement Conditions in Chicago, Robert 
Hunter, City Homes Association. 

A Report on the Sheriff’s Office of Kent 
County, Mich., D. F. Wilcox, Civic Club of 
Grand Rapids. 

The Higher Life of Chicago. -T. J. Riley. 

Report on the Water Supply System of Chi- 
cago, Its Past, Present and Future, John Eric- 
son, City Engineer. 

The City Wilderness, R. A. Woods. 

The Better New York, W. H. Tolman and 
C. Hemstreet. 

Housing -Conditions in Cleveland, Housing 
Problem Committee of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Charts prepared by the Commerce, Labor 
and Statistical Department of the Board of 
Trade, United Kingdom, for St. Louis Expo- 
sition. 

The Street Paving Problem of Chicago, 
John W. Alvord. Chicago Commercial Club. 

World’s Commerce and American Indus- 
tries, Philadelphia Commercial ‘Museum. 
_Report of Street Cleaning Committee of 
Women’s Civic Improvement League of Kala- 
mazoo, Caroline B. Crane, chairman. 

Annuaire Statistique de la Ville de Buenos- 
Ayres, 1903. 

artford Municipal 7. in 
Ford, City Engineer. 

American Municipal Progress, C. Zueblin. 

City making, F. S. Lamb, American Civic As- 
sociation. 

Principles of City Land Values, R. M. Hurd. 

See also under “A Local Policy or Program.” 


Information, 


A LOCAL POLICY OR PROGRAM 


Reports on Mosquitos, North Shore 
provement Association. 

What the Civic Improvement League Stands 
for, in publications of Civic Iniprovement 
League of St. Louis. 

The Harrisburg Achievement, J. H. McFar- 
land, CHAUTAUQUAN, Jan. 1903, 36:401-404. 

The Harrisburg Plan, C. Zueblin, CHautavu- 
quan, March, 1904, 39 :60-68. : 

Abatement of the Mosquito Nuisance in 
Brookline, H. L. Chase and J. A. C. Nyhen. 

Year book of the South Park Improvement 
Association, Chicago, 1904. 

Report of the Special Committee on Munic- 
ipal Sanitation, Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

A Group Plan for cc ¢. 


Im- 


Indianapolis, 




















Brown, Indianapolis Civic Improvement Asso- 
ciation. 

Report of the Kingshighway Commission, 
St. Louis. 

The Report of the New York City Im- 
provement Commission, 1904. 

The Improvement of ‘the Park System of 
the District of Columbia, Senate Report No. 
166. 57th Congress. 

Nature, the Factory and the Home, Na- 
tional Cash Register Company. 

Bulletins of the Municipal Art Society. 


Various articles on Municipal affairs, 
Craftsman, House and Garden. 
Furnishing a Civic “Program,” CHAUTAU- 


QUAN, March, 1904, 39:81. 

A Municipal Program, National Municipal 
League. 

See also under A Social Census or Study of 
the Town. 

A CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION 

The Grouping of Public Buildings, F. L. 
Ford, Municipal Art Society of Hartford. 

Harrisburg Campaign Literature, CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, March, 1904, 39: 79-80. 

Practical Suggestions in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, Josiah Strong. ‘ 

Practical Agitation, J. J. Chapman. 

Civic Associations and the Press, 
Bray, American Civic Association. 

- One Phase of Citizenship, H. M. McClurg, 
Women’s Sanitary Association of Indianap- 
olis. 

Suggestions for Beautifying Home, Village 
and Roadway, W. H. Manning. Youths’ Com- 
panion. 

Attractive Homes, E. L. Shuey, Dayton, O. 

Information Bulletins, Woodstock Im- 
provement Society. 

Leaflets issued by Municipal League, Los 
Angeles, Cal. a 

See also A Social Census and A Local Policy. 


F.C. 


COOPERATION OF ALL FORCES 


Latitude and Longitude Among Reformers, 
and Fellow Feeling as a Political Factor in 
the Strenuous Life, Theo. Roosevelt. 

The Correlation of Educational Forces in 
the Community, in Social Phases of Educa- 
tion, S. T. Dutton. 

Social recovery, in the City Wilderness, R. 
A. Woods. 

Commercial Bodies and Civic Improvement, 
E. L. Shuey, in The How of Improvement 
Work. 

ADEQUATE ORGANIZATION 


Constitution and By-Laws of the City Im- 
provement Society of Wichita, Kan.; Village 
Improvement Society, Morgan Park, Ili.; 
Town Improvement Association, Montclair, 
N. J.; South Park Improvement Association. 
Chicago; Civic Improvement League, St. 
Louis—typical of the simplest and best. The 
very simple Wichita constitution the best for 
most places. 

A Type of Men’s Club, CHAUTAUQUAN, 
March 1903, 36 :633-635. 

The Cosmopolis City Club, W. Gladden. 

A Neglected Social Force, C. D. Wilson, 
CHAUTAUQUAN, March, 1903, 36: 605-608. 

Local Centers of Civic Life, and A Pro- 
gram of Civic Effort, in The American City, 
D. F. Wilcox. 
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Special plans for particular purposes su 
plied through paral st 8g ene il 
THE ENLISTMENT AND TRAINING OF THE BOYS 

AND GIRLS 

Outline for Teaching Civics, H. W. Thurs- 
ton, Chicago Normal School. 

What is Junior Civics? E. G. Routzahn, 
CHAUTAUQUAN, Aug., 1903, 37:515-519; also 
Feb. 1905, 40 :572-3. 

Various articles in Boys and Girls. 

Municipal Art as a Subject of Study in 
School and College, J. Q. Adams, in Proceed- 
ings Boston Conference for Good Govern- 
ment. 

Civic Education in The American City, D. F. 
Wilcox. “ 

Reports of the Cleveland Home Gardening 
Association. 

See also civic progress program for October, 


1905. 
Book REvIEws 

The American City: see Dial, May 16, 1903, 
34 3334. | rd 

American Municipal Progress, Nation, Sept. 
I, 1904, 79:186; Dial, Sept. 16, 1904, 37:167-8. 

NATIONAL Civic ORGANIZATIONS 

Social Progress, Josiah Strong. 

_ Work of Organizations, Institutions, and So- 
cieties, in Improvement of Towns and Cities, 
C. M. Robinson. ; 

Current Civic Events 

_ Suggestions on the Use of Current Events 
in Teaching, F. B. Atkinson. 

_ ExpLanatory: The above references, limited 
in number and scope, are illustrative of diverse 
interests, influences and possibilities, and sug- 
gest the wealth of material available for these 
studies. Suggestions for securing the material 
will be given by mail when return postage is 
enclosed. 


oOo 
Useful Magazines 


The publications listed below are (a) de- 
voted almost wholly to general or selected 
phases of betterment effort, or (b) almost 
regularly they contain one or more helpful 
articles of a high order, or (c) they index 
civic material published elsewhere. 

Periodicals devoted to special interests will 
be enumerated month by month. Information 
concerning any of. the following will be sup- 
plied gladly upon request: 

American Journal of Sociology. 

Annals of American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 

Atlantic Monthly. 

Boys and Girls. 

Catalogue of United States Public Docu- 
ments. 

Century. 

Charities. 

CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Commons. 

Country Calendar. 

Country Life. 

Craftsman. 

Cumulative Book Index. 

Current Literature. 
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Forum. 

House and Garden. 

House Beautiful. 

Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Literary Digest. 

McClure’s. 

Monthly Consular Reports. 

Municipal Engineering. 

Municipal Journal and Engineer. 

Municipal Journal (London). 

Outlook. 

Park and Cemetery. 

Public Opinion. 

Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. 

Review of Reviews. 

Searchlight. 

Social Service. 

World Today. 

World’s Work. ; 

Journal of Education, and several other edu- 
cational periodicals. 

Federation Bulletin, The Northern Club 
Notes, and other women’s club organs. 


Civic News, a type of the privately owned 
local organ of the betterment movement, pub- 


News 


DOMESTIC 


April 1—The new Panama Canal Commis- 
sion appointed by the President consists of: 
Theodore P. Shonts, Chairman; Charles E. 
Magoon, governor of Canal zone; John F. 
Wallace, chief engineer; M. T. Endicott, Rear- 
Admiral, U. S. N.; Peter C. Hains, Brigadier- 
General, U. S. A., retired; Oswald H. Ernst, 
Colonel, U. S. Engineers; and Benjamin M. 
Harrod; President Roosevelt leaves Washing- 
ton for an extended trip in the West. ; 

4.—Judge Edward F. Dunne, Democrat, is 
elected mayor of Chicago. 

11.—Frederick A. Stock is appointed perma- 
nent leader of the “Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra,” formerly known as the Chicago Orchestra. 

13—Governor La Follette of Wisconsin 
signs a stringent anti-cigarette law. 

14.—By the will of Benjamin F. Ferguson 
the city of Chicago is to receive $1,000,000, the 
income of which is to be used to provide stat- 
uary for the parks and boulevards. ; 

25.—Charles J. Bonaparte is elected presi- 
dent of the National Municipal League, at 
meeting held in New York. 

27.—Teamster’s strike in Chicago from a 
small beginning suddenly assumes large pro- 
portions, over 2,000 drivers joining the 500 al- 
ready out. Andrew Carnegie gives $10,000,000 
to provide annuities for college professors who 
are unable to continue in active service. — 

May 1.—City of Philadelphia will, it is an- 
nounced, lease its gas plant to the United 
Gas Improvement Company for seventy-five 
years for $25,000,000. Pybe 

3.—Mayor Weaver of Philadelphia kills the 
proposed gas steal in that city. — A 

6.--Illinois legislature passes light bill per- 
mitting Chicago to regulate light and power 
rates and to sell surplus power of municipal 
plants. 

7.—Immigration records are broken by the 
arrival of 12,039 persons, chiefly Italians. 


Summary 





lished to make clear and interpret fairly the 
acts of city officials. ; “% 

The Merchants’ Association Review of San 
Francisco, and Woman’s Municipal League 
Bulletin of Néw York, are illustrative of the 
educational “organs” issued by public-spirited 
associations. 


y 4 
Civic Organizations 
General Federation of Woman’s Clubs: Civic 
Committee, Miss Kate C. MacKnight, 1212 


Western Ave., Alleghany, Pa.; Bureau of In- 
——— Mrs. Mary O. Wood, Portsmouth, 


National Municipal League, North Ameri- 
can Building, Philadelphia. 

American Institute of Social Service, 287 
Fourth Ave., New York. 

American Civic Association, North Ameri- 
can Building, Philadelphia; Women’s Outdoor 
Art League, Mrs. C. F. Millspaugh, 5748 Madi- 
son Ave., Chicago. 

Bureau of Civic Codperation, 5711 Kimbark 
Ave., Chicago. 


Summary 


Schiller centenary is observed in many cities 
throughout the United States. 

10.—Count Cassini, Russian ambassador to 
the United States, is transferred to Spain; he 
will be succeeded at Washington by Baron 
Rosen. 


11.—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is elected presi- 
dent of New England Woman’s Suffrage As- 
sociation, Boston. 

18.—Philadelphia City Council passes bill 
leasing city gas plant for seventy-five years to 
the United Gas Improvement Company for 
$25,000,000. Senate of Wisconsin passes a rail- 
road rate commission bill for the regulation of 
railroad charges in Wisconsin. D. W. Parry 
is reélected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. Dr. James D. Mof- 
fat is elected moderator of the Presbyterian 
general assembly at Winona Lake, Indiana. 

22.—Presbyterian. general assembly at Wi- 
nona Lake, Indiana, votes to combine with 
Cumberland Presbyterian church. 

23—Cumberland Presbyterian general as- 
sembly at Fresno, California, votes to unite 
with the Northern church. 

27—The United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany formally withdraws from the city coun- 
cils of Philadelphia its proposition for a seven- 
ty-five year lease. 

30.—Executive committee of the Panama 
Canal Commission fixes an eight-hour labor 
day for the canal zone. 

31.—President Roosevelt selects Charles Je- 
rome Bonaparte to succeed Paul Morton as 
Secretary of the Navy. 

June 1.—President Roosevelt starts from 
Washington machinery of the Lewis and 
Clarke Exposition, opening at Portland, Ore- 

on. 

? 7.—Southern Cotton Growers’ Association 
makes charges against officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as to leakage of cotton 
report statistics. 














9g.—Paul Morton is elected chairman of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society under re- 
organization; Vice-President James H. Hyde 
disposes of his stock majority holdings to a 
syndicate headed by Thomas F. Ryan. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sends notes to Japan and Rus- 
sia, urging them to take steps. looking toward 
peace settlement. 


10—Ex-President Cleveland is appointed 
chairman of trustees for the majority of the 
capital stock of the Equitable Society. 


14—Annual reunion of Confederate veter- 
ans begins in Louisville Ky. 


15.—Washington is selected as the place for 
the peace conference between Russia and Ja- 
pan. 

20.—Herbert W. Bowen, United States min- 
ister to Venezuela, is dismissed from the diplo- 
matic service, and Assistant Secretary of State 
Francis B. Loomis is exonerated from the 
charges brought against him by Mr. Bowen. 

24.—Assistant Secretary of State Loomis is 
sent abroad as special ambassador to receive 
the body of John Paul Jones. 

26.—John F. Wallace, chief engineer of the 
Panama Canal Commission, resigns his posi- 
tion at the request of the President and Sec- 
retary Taft. 

28.—At Yale commencement, gift of .$1,000,- 
ooo from John D. Rockefeller is announced; 
other gifts have been subscribed, bringing to- 
tal up to $2,500,000. 

30.—It is announced that John D. Rocke- 
feller has given the General Education Board 
$10,000,000 as an endowment for higher edu- 
cation in the United States. John F. Stevens 
of Chicago, formerly fourth vice-president of 
the Rock Island system, is appointed chief 
engineer of the Panama Canal Commission to 
succeed J. F. Wallace, resigned. 

July 1.—Five packing companies and twen- 
ty-one officials are indicted by the Federal 
grand jury sitting at Chicago, on the charge 
of conspiring in a combination in restraint of 
trade. Secretary of the Treasury Shaw an- 
nounces deficit for year ending June 30, of 
$24,000,000. 

July 2—Charles E. Magoon, governor of the 
Panama canal zone, is appointed United States 
minister to Panama also. , 

3.—National Education Association opens its 
annual meeting at Asbury Park, N. J. 

4—United States Senator John H. Mitchell 
of Oregon is found guilty in land fraud cases, 
and is recommended to leniency for violating 
Federal law. 

5.—Funeral of John Hay is held in Cleve- 
land. 

7.—President Roosevelt announces _ that 
Elihu Root will become Secretary of State. 
Supreme Court of Kansas declares act of leg- 
islature establishing state oil refinery uncon- 
stitutional. d 

8—Report of Secretary of Agriculture Wil- 
son is made public; the assistant statistician is 
dismissed because of “cotton leak.” 

10.—United States navy yard at Portsmouth, 
N. H., is selected as the meeting place of the 
peace plenipotentiaries. i 

16.—Commander Peary’s ship Roosevelt 
sails for the North Pole. | 

19.—Elihu Root is sworn in as Secretary of 
State. Willet U. Hays, Assistant Secretary 
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of Agriculture, is appointed chief statistician 
of the department. 

20.—Teamsters’ strike in Chicago is official- 
ly declared off. 
_ 21.—Boilers of gunboat. Bennington explode 
in the harbor of San Diego, Cal., killing 56 
of the crew and injuring many others. 
_ 24.—Several yellow fever cases are reported 
in New Orleans. Remains of John Paul 
— are placed in temporary vault at Anna- 
polis, 
_ 25.—United States Senator John H. Mitchell 
is sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and 
fine of $1,000. - 

26.—Paul Morton is elected president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 


FOREIGN 


April 1.—First turbine steamer to cross the 
Atlantic arrives in Halifax. 


2.—Simplon tunnel in the Alps is formally 
opened. 

5.—German ambassador advises government 
at Washington that Germany demands an 
“open door” policy in Morocco and will not 
permit French control of that country. 

11,—Earthquake shocks are renewed at Sim- 
la, India; deaths from the shocks of preced- 
ing week are said to number 13,000. 

14.—Ambassador Porter discovers in a Paris 
cemetery what is believed to be the body of 
John Paul Jones. 

18.—Assassin of Grand Duke Sergius is 
tried and condemned to death. 

19.—Japan protests to France against the 
use of French ports by the Russian admiral, 
Rojestvensky. Italian Chamber of Deputies 
adopts a bill providing for government con- 
trol of all railways in the kingdom. 

21.—Cretan assembly votes to unite Crete 
with Greece, and proclaims the union. 

22.—Greece and the powers refuse to rec- ° 
ognize the Cretan proclamation. 

25.—Draft of new constitution for the 
Transvaal is given out. 

29.—Troops and strikers clash near War- 
saw. The Tzar on Russian Easter makes 
concessions to religious freedom by removing 
religious disabilities of nonconformant Chris- 
tian and Mohammedan sects. 

May 1.—One hundred persons are killed 
or wounded in the streets of Warsaw by 
troops, who fire on crowd without provoca- 
tion. 

5.—Zemstvo Congress meets in Moscow. 

7.—One hundreth anniversary of Schiller’s 
death is observed throughout Germany and 
Austria. 

9.—Anti-Semitic riots ‘in Russia break out 
anew. 

16.—General Sokolovsky, governor general 
of the Russian province of Ufa, is fatally 
wounded by an assassin. Tzar in an imperial 
rescript extends privileges to Poles, allowing 
the use of Polish language in the schools, the 
purchase of landed property, and the re-estab- 
lishment of the assemblies of Polish nobles. 

22—The Servian ministry resigns. 

23.—Upper house of the Norwegian parlia- 
ment adopts an independent consular service: 
bill. Chili decides to issue bonds for 100,000,- 
000 pesos with which to construct a nationa? 
railway system. 
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24.—The governor of Baku, Caucasia, Prince 
Nakashidze, is killed by bomb thrown into his 
catriage. 

27.—King Oscar of Sweden resumes gov- 
ernment; vetoes the bill for separate Nor- 
wegian consular service and refuses the resig- 
nation of the ministry. 

30.—Admiral Togo reports details of great 
naval victory in the Korea strait; all but two 
of the Russian ships, sunk, captured, disabled 
or scattered; Vice-Admiral Rojestvensky 
wounded and a prisoner; Vice-Admiral En- 
quist also captured. The Japanese losses: 
three torpedo boats sunk. Two Russian ves- 
sels, a cruiser and destroyer, reached Vladi- 
vostok. 

31—An unsuccessful attempt is made in 
Paris to kill with a bomb King Alphonso of 
Spain, who as guest of President Loubet, was 
driving from the opera; a number of bystand- 
ers are injured. 

June 2—A bomb is exploded in the palace 
of the governor general at Barcelona. 

3.—Three Russian cruisers damaged in re- 
cent battle seek refuge in Manila. 

4.—Moroccan foreign miniser asks Powers 
for international conference on suggested re- 
forms. 

5.—Venezuela and Columbia resume rela- 
tions. 

6.—M. Delcassé, French foreign minister, 
resigns from cabinet, and his office is assumed 
by Premier Rouvier. The German Emperor 
raises Chancellor von Biilow to the rank of 
prince. Crown Prince Frederick William of 
Germany and Duchess Cecilia of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin are married at Berlin. 

7.—President Castro of Venezuela- is re- 
elected for a term of six years. 

8.—Germany sends a note to the powers 
proposing an international conference on the 
Moroccan situation. 

10.—Japan and Russia accept President 
Roosevelt’s proposals for a peace conference. 
Union flag is lowered in Norway and Norse 
tricolor substituted. 

13.—Theodorus Delyannis, premier of 
Greece, is murdered by a professional gambler. 

15.—Prince Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden 
is married to Princess Margaret of Connaught. 

19.—Tzar receives zemstvo delegation from 
Moscow and promises to summon a national 
assembly to reform evils of present govern- 
ment. 

21,—King Oscar of Sweden at extraordin- 
ary session of the rikstag deplores a union 
with Norway which must be enforced by 
arms; says no effort will be made to prevent 
separation. 

24.—Over two thousand persons are _ re- 
ported killed and wounded in fierce riots at 

dz. 

28.—Crew of Russian Black Sea battleship, 
Kniaz Potemkine, mutiny and kill a number 
of their officers and hoist the red flag. 

29.—In disorders at Odessa following upon 
the mutiny of the Kniaz Potemkine, immense- 
ly valuable property is destroyed and many 
rioters and troops are killed. 


July 3—French Chamber of Deputies passes 
bill for separation of church and state. 

6.—Body of John Paul Jones is delivered to 
the United States 


representatives at Paris. 








News Summary 


Chancellor von Biilow refuses to allow M. 
Jaures, French socialist leader, to speak in 
Berlin. 

8.—Mutinous crew of Russian battleship 
surrender to Roumanian authorities at Kus- 
tendje on condition that they be treated as 
foreign deserters. Japanese take possession of 
Sakhalin Island. 

10.—Franco-German Moroccan agreement is 
made public. It is satisfactory to both coun- 
tries. 

12.—M. Muravieff resigns as chief Russian 
peace plenipotentiary; he will be succeeded by 
Sergius de Witte. ‘ 

13.—Twenty-four Odessa rioters are hanged 
and seventeen more condemned. 

19.—Emperor of Korea appoints delegates to 
attempt hearing before peace plenipotentiaries. 
Zemstvo congress opens in Moscow. 

20.—Balfour ministry is defeated by three 
votes on Irish land commission motion. 

21.—A bomb thrown at the Sultan of Turkey 
in the courtyard of a mosque kills several at- 
tendants. 

23—Tzar and Kaiser hold conference on 
yacht in Baltic. 

24.—Premier Balfour refuses to resign. 

25.—Swedish cabinet resigns. 

27.—Plan for the dissolution of the union of 
Norway.and Sweden is approved by the Swe- 
dish parliament. 

30.—Zionist congress meeting at Basle, 
Switzerland, decides not to accept Great Brit- 
ain’s offer of a tract of land in East Africa for 
a Zionist colony. 


OBITUARY 


April 12.—Paul de Laboulaye, French diplo- 
matist and political economist. 

21.—Senator Orville H. P. Platt of Connec- 
ticut. 

23.—Joseph Jefferson, actor. 

28.—General Fitzhugh Lee. 

May 13.—Hiram Cronk, last survivor of the 
War of 1812, aged 105. 


14.—Howard M. Ticknor, publisher and 
author, aged 60. 
Dr. Frederick Spiers, editor of the 


Book-Lovers’ Magazine, aged 37. 

21.—Judge Albion W. Tourgée, novelist and 
jurist, aged 67. 

23—Paul Dubois, director School of Fine 
Arts, Paris, aged 76. 

23.—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, author, lec- 
turer and reformer, aged 67. 

26.—Baron Alphonse de Rothschild, gover- 
nor of the Bank of France, aged 68. 

June 3—Henry Van Ness Boynton, Briga- 
dier General U. S. V. in Civil War, news- 
paper correspondent, president Chickamauga 
Park Commission, aged 70. 

7.—Beriah Wilkins, editor and proprietor 
of the Washington Post, aged 50. 
wa Gomez, Cuban patriot and sol- 

ier. 

14.—Tippo Tib, noted Arab chief. 

July 1.—John Hay, United States Secretary 
of State, aged 67. 

16.—Wilmore W. Blackmar, commander-in- 
chief, G. A. R., aged 64. 

23.—JTean Jacques Henner. painter, aged 76. 

23.—Daniel S. Lamont, Secretary of War 
under President Cleveland, aged 54. 
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A WELL KNOWN EMBROIDERY AUTHORITY WRITES: 


“1 HAD WASHED WITH | 


PEARLINE. 


several handsome pieces of em- 
broidery that were embroidered | 
| with Richardson’s Wash Silks | 
| which had been on the road with | 
| teachers, DISPLAYED in shop | 
| windows, HANDLED by hund- | 
| reds of people,and the result was in | 
every reaped SATISFACTORY. | 
| I shall instruct all my teachers | 


to ue PEARLINE in cleansing | 


| their samples of embroidery.” 











= ON HOLY GROUND ; 


By William L. Worcester. 


A new and beautiful book of | 
Bible Stories, with Introductory | 
| Talks and more than’400 Pictures. | 


492 Pages. $3.00 Net. | 
Postage 31 Cents Extra. 


For Sale by all Booksellers or 


(Copyright, 1903, by William H. Rau, Phila.) J.B. Lippincott Company 
HAULING A NET, SEA OF GALILEE Publishers, Philadelphia. : 


Tell the advertiser that you saw it in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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« 4 
Florida 
and Cuba 


best reached via 















QUEEN AND 


CRESCENT ROUTE 
AND 


SOUTHERN RY. 










Write for rate and printed 
matter. 





W. A. GARRETT, General Manager, 
W. C. RINEARSON, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Cincianati. 















































“2Oth Century 
Limited” 


EACH WAY DAILY 
BETWEEN 


Chicago 


New York 


Lake Shore 
New York Central 


These trains re nt the highest develop- 
ment of perfection in elegance and convenience 
of appointments, and although covering distance 
at a sustained speed of about 60 miles per hour, 
the well known excellence of the Lake Shore's 
physical condition assures perfect comfort to the 
traveler. 


Most comfortable fast 
service route in America 








Tel) the advertiser that you saw it in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


O. F. Daty, Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago, III. 
A. J. Smrrn, General Passenger Agent, Cleveland, O. 
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TEN YEARS 


“WHAT I HAVE DONE IN TEN YEARS 
THE STORY OF MY WONDERFUL SUCCESS” 


write me. I would like to send you my free 

book entitled ‘‘Ten Years—The Story of My 

Wonderful Success,’’ It has something to say about 

one of the greatest and most promising investment 

opportunities ever offered. I believe I have the 

best proposition from an investor’s standpoint that 

could be placed before you. My book tells all 

about the success I have met with during my ten 

ears of business life, and about its exceptional 

uture possibilities. My success has been unprece- 

dented. I started business in the City of Brooklyn 

in 1896. My capital amounted to less than $25.00, 

My first year’s business netted me over $1,000. 

Last year I paid dividends to my partners of 15%. 

Five years ago my business had grown so large that 

I was compelled to remove to larger quarters. I am 

now at 63 and 65 Clark Street, Brooklyn, in con- 

nection with the Hotel St. George. I have to-day 

what experts have pronounced the best appointed 

institution of its kind in the country. I estimate 

the equipment of the Mac Levy Institute of Physical 

Culture to be worth at least $40,000. The Mac 

Levy Co. owns free and clear its equipment, It also 

controls valuable patents—such as the Mac Levy 

Steel Bar system, famous all over the country, and 

the Mac Levy Trolley System, for quick and safe in- 

struction in swimming. The focal business done by 

the Mac Levy Institute of Physical Culture is very 

large. Especially at this time of the year, when the swimming season is just opening. Last 

year I operated three different places teaching swimming: one at Averne-by-the-sea, L. I., 

another at Steeple Chase Park, Coney Island, and at-our Brooklyn Institute. During the sum- 

mer months I taught thousands to swim. I had thirteen instructors on my pay-roll. Each in- 

structor worked ten hours a day, and allowed an average of 20 minutes to each pupil. You can 

get an idea from this, the amount of business which I did during the warm weather months. 

This, you understand, was in addition to my Mail Order Department and regular Physical Cul- 

ture business. I have long thought that there are thousands of people in moderate circum- 

stances who would like to invest a few dollars in an institution of this kind. At last I decided to 

offer a block of the treasury stock of this Company to the public at its par value. I have good 

reasons for coming to this decision. I wish to put into operation extensive plans for extending 

the business of the Mac Levy Institute of Physical Culture and the Mac Levy Gymnasium Equip- 

ment Co. Lalso wish to erect a building that will enable me to meet adequately the growing 

demands of my business, If you are of a speculative mind 1 do not want you as a partner, Wall 

Street is the place for you—where thousands of dollars are lost in mining and oil stocks. If you 

have afew dollars that you want to invest where it will earn more for you than 3 or 4 % which 

savings banks pay their depositors, 1 want you to read my book. | want you as a partner in this 

great institution. Do not let your money stand idle earning only 3 or 4% which the savings 

banks pay their depositors. Put it to work. Join it with mine. I believe that within a year 

this Company will pay dividends of at least 20%. If you have read this advertisement thus far 

I know that you have become interested in this great enterprize. I know that you will enjoy 

reading my carefully prepared book, It tells all about myself, my wonderful success and fame, 

hysical culture plans, and what I believe the future holds for all who join me in making this 

nstitution world-wide in scope. Let me send you this book. It is absolutely free. Write for 
it to-day. Now, 


| HOPE every reader of Tue CHAUTAUQUAN will 


MAC LEVY 
President Mac Levy Co., Inc., Dept. A80, 63-65 Clark Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Teli the advertiser that you saw it in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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The 


Failure of Merrill & Baker 
Publishers 
Finds us with a few sets on hand of their greatest publication, 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


which we must sell to pay our advertising bills. The sets are their latest edition, down 
to the fall of Port Arthur, new, just from the bindery, beautifully bound in half morocco. 
We shall sell them at Less Than Even Damaged Sets have ever been sold. 
Hundreds who read this have decided to buy Ridpath some day; now is the time. 
No need for us to tell you about Ridpath. The English-speaking world has pro- 
nounced this the only history of the world worth having. 


It is endorsed by Ex-Presidents Harrison, Cleveland ard McKinley, 
Jefferson Davis, Lew Wallace, John L. Stoddard, 

Henry W. French, Bishop Vincent, Dr. Cuyler, 

Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, Presidents of Ann 
Arbor, Amherst, Brown, Boston University, 
Dartmouth, Tufts, Trinity, Bates, Colby, 
Smith, Vassar, Yale and other Colleges, 
and by the Great American People, 
200,000 of whom own and love it. 


The reason for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position 
as a historian is his wonderfully beautiful style, 
—a style no other historian in any generation 
hasever equaled. He tells‘the world’s history 
as none other could ever tell it; he makes 
the heroes of history real, living men and . 
women, and about them he weaves thé 
rise and fall of empires in such a fas- 
cinating style that history becomes 
as absorbingly interesting as the 
greatest of novels. 


Why You Ought to 
Buy Ridpath Now 


Because it is the only general 
history recognized as the stand- 
ard of authority. 

Because everyone should have 
a Universal History for imme- 
diate reference—you can judge 
of present events only through a 
correct knowledge of past events 
and their causes and effects. 


children. It so beautifully 
written that aw | 
love history reading instead of 
the doubtful sort of books that 





















- WESTERN 


qouns people are so apt to waste & NEWSPAPER 
me over. ° 
{Because Ridpath’s History is r ASSOCIATION 
absolutely accurate and thor- ; 204 Dearborn 
oughly reliable. Dr. Ridpath rs St. 
Mfetime in writing St, nd. eer i iemeanne 
etime in writing it, and exer- 

the utmost in verify- Fe ' 1 send me Ridpath 
ing every doubtful question by mple Pages and full 
reference to all g author- particulars as offered in 


ities. T 
Because this is your chance to ea 


buy it at a nominal price—much 





less than ever before—and you NAME 
may nh te ceo teene? Gee? el) Coe eee 
monthly if you prefer. ADDRESS. 











Tell the advertiser that you saw it in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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COOL SPOTS 


IN 


WARM 
WEATHER 


Write us and we will send you a 
booklet containing list of Summer 
Boarding Houses, Camping and 


Fishing Grounds, Hotels and other 
attractive places on the line of the 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD 











C. A. ASTERLIN, D. P. A. 


807 State St., Erie, Pa. 
OR 


B. F. HORNER, G. P. A. 
Cleveland, O. 











Quilted 
Table Padding 


is much better than the 
antiquated woven stuff 


THERE ARE SEVERAL 
REASONS WHY! 


It can be washed, others cannot. 

It does not cover diner’s clothing 
with lint or fuzz. 

It does not stick to the table when 
hot plates are laid on it. 

It wears twice as long as any other. 


These are the “WHYS” that have 


made it almost universal. All Dry 
Goods dealers sell it. 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 


15 Laight St., New York 














y sending for our FREE 
BOOK on the EYE. It will 
tell you all about it. Geta 
Profession that pays you from 


$75 to $150 Per Month 


The Oftical Preeti will 
do it for you o field so 
pleasant, profitable or so little 
worked. No longer neces- 
sary to work for some one 
else at a meagre salary. For 
a short time only we are sending our book free. It will 
teach you to be an Optician and costs you nothing. A 
Postal card will bring it by return mail, all charges paid. 


JACKSONIAN OPTICAL COLLEGE ® 


DEPT. C27 JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


MUSIC LOVERS 


BIG MAGAZINE ONE YEAR FOR 10 CENTS. 


gu us ro cents in silver or stamps, together with the names of 10 
persons who get mail at your postoffice who are interested in music, 
and we will send ozs our handsome magazine one year. We receive 
hundreds of sul w-¥7 daily from persons who think our Magazine a 
bigger bargain than Harper’s, Munsey’s, Ladies’ Home Journal or 

McClure’ 's. Thisis a special offer for a short time only, so send at once. 
cee subscription price may advance to $1.00 per year soon. Address 


Burges Pub. aoe Dept. N. P., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ontario “ai viisy eee atede 
Ladies’ 
College 


“ The very best that Canada has to offer for 
“ Trafaigar Castle” 


LEARN /'% GLASSES 











the higher education of young women." 

—TORONTO GLOBE. 
“The buildings and grounds present a scene of 
Contes unequalled by any similar institution in 

Ca anada —TORONTO MAIL. 
“Undoubtedly the best o " its kind in Canada.” 

ORD ABERDEEN. 

Send for fore to 


Rev. J. J. Hare, Ph.D., Principal. 











Learn Telegraphy and Railroad Accounting 


$50 to $100 per month sa'ary assured our grad- 
uates under bond. You don't pay us until 
you havea position. Largest — of tele- 
graph schools in America. Endorsed by all 
railway officials. Sparatere, always in demand. 
Ladies also admitted. Write for Catalogue. 


Morse School of Telegraphy, 


Cincinnati, 0. Buffalo, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. 
La Crosse, Wis. Texarkana, Tex. San Francisco, Cal. 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 
Ghe University of Chicago. 


Courses for Teachers and Students in more than 
—_ of High School and College grade. One-hal 
, or S. B. degree ma 
gin “ae any time. Address, The 
jeago, Illinois. 





academic sub- 
the = for an 
done by correspondence. Be- 
University of Chicago (Div. G.) 








For Young Men and Young Women. 
Eastern College 30 European and American Profess- 
ors and Lecturers. conferred. Collegiate, Academic, om a 
tory, Business, Music, Art,Drawing, Elocution. Near Washington, D 
Cc. Ne . Undenominational. Students from 18 States. Board, 
tuition, room and laundry for Paw $175. 
8. Gruver, A. M., Pres., Front Royal, Va. 





MISSOURI, KIRKWOOD. 


Kirkwood Military Academy goterged, im- 
proved; fine grounds; strong corps of teachers. Prepares for college, 
West Point or business. 24th successful year opeus Sept, 14th, 1905» 
Address for catalogue, EDWARD A. HAIGHT, A. M. 








N#W YORK, Hamilton, 
A_ Boys’ School of thorough 
Colgate Academy. scholarship and high moral 
character ; for College or Scientific School. Gymnasium; 


ample erounda for athletic ear Fall term begins September at. 
Address 


. L. SHEPARDSON, Principal. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT! 





Files of the 


Chautauqua Assembly Daily Herald 
Season 1905, 
May be obtained for a limited period. 


Chautauquans who desire profitable reading along general or special lines, will do well to 


obtain a complete file. 


Basnirt, Dr. J. A. “‘The Boy and His Health.” 

BatnsripcE, Dr. W. S., ‘‘Helps and Hindrances 
in the Development of the Child;’’ ‘‘Medical 
Question Box;’’ ‘‘Development of the Child.’’ 

BALpwin, Judge D. P., ‘‘Matthew Arnold;’’ 
‘‘William Wordsworth.” 

BraprorD, Dr. Amory H., ‘‘The Leadership of 
Jesus;"’ “‘The Inward Light;’’ ‘‘The Inward 
Sinai;’” “‘The Inward Calvary.” 

Burton, Dr Ricuarp, “‘Ruskin;’’ ““Emerson;’’ 
““George Meredith;’’ ‘‘Robert Browning;”’ 
**Robert Louis Stevenson.”’ 

CapMan, Dr. S. Parkes, ‘‘Abraham Lincoln; 
Sunday Sermon 

Ciark, Proressor S. H., ‘‘The Greatest Need 
in Education;’’ ‘‘Interpretation of the Printed 
Page. 

Cooxe, G. W.,; ‘Tolstoy as a Teacher;’’ ‘‘Tol- 
stoy as an Ethical Force;”’ “Tolstoy” s Relig- 
ion;’’ ‘‘ Tolstoy's Social Theories.’ 

Hatt, Presipent CHARLES CUTHBERT, ‘‘Re- 
ligion in India;’’ ‘‘Vitalizing Religious Think- 
ing;’” ‘The Reasonableness of Faith;’’ 
Prayer. 

Hau, Presipent G. STanvey, ‘‘The Physical 
Personality of Jesus;’’ ‘‘Christ’s Messianity 
and Sonship;"’ ‘‘Christ’s Debt to the Past;"’ 
“Death of Jesus’’; “Psychological effect of 
Jesus’ Death;’’ ‘‘Jesus’ Positive Teachings;’’ 
*‘Child Study in the Kindergarten;”’ ‘‘Future 
of the C.L.S.C, 

Harris, Apa Van Scorer, 
Yesterday and Today.” 


Hutey, Presipent Lincoin, Sunday Sermon, 
“The ‘Wages of Sin;”’ “Valuation of Man;’ 
Christ’s Mission to Men;’’ Christ’s Pattern 
for Men;’’ Christ's Life’ in Men;”’ ‘Bible 
Study;”’ “St. John’s Gospel;” “St. Luke’s 
Gospel.’’ 


” 


“The School of 


Troop, Pror. 





Among the published lectures are the following : 


Inui, Mr. K. S., “Japanese Progress; ere 
Sick Man of Asia. 

Jerome, WuiiaM Travers, “The Patriotism 
of Peace.’ 

LAVELL, Proressor Cecix, ‘‘ Ulysses; ’’ ‘‘Soc- 
rates;’’ ‘‘Marcus Aurelius;’’ ‘‘Three Church- 
men;’’ ‘‘ Greek and Christian Art;’’ “‘C.L.S. 
C. Round Table.” 

Moxtey, Rev. J. H. S., 
British Troops.”’ 

Moore, Mrs. CLARA ZUMSTEIN, 
Breathing.”’ 

Pearse, Dr. Mark Guy, “Old Folks at Home;’ 
Vesper Address; Sunday Sermon, "The 
Twenty-Third Psalm;”” ‘The Sin of Worry;” 
‘‘Christian Socialism;’’ ‘‘Socialism of Christ;’’ 
‘‘Where Christ Dwells;’’ ‘‘Price of Jesus.” 

Ruees, Presipent Rusu, “The Culture of the 
Sense of Duty;’’ ‘‘Devotional Hours;’’ Ser- 
mon, ‘‘Present Day Idealism.”’ 

RoosEVELT, THEODORE, President of the United 
States, Address. 

Scumucker, Pror. S, C , ‘‘A Robber Family.”’ 

Tync, Mrs. Emma, “France;’’ ‘The Holy 
Grail.”’ 


‘Thirty-five Years with 


“The Art of 


. G. Carrer, ‘‘Charles Dick- 
ens,’ Wm. M. Thackeray;’’ ‘‘Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne;’’ ‘“‘George Eliot;’’ ‘‘R.L. Stevenson.”’ 


Vincent, Dr. Georce E., ‘‘A New Social Phi- 
losophy;’’ ‘‘Child Labor.”’ 


Vincent, Bishop Joun H., Vesper Aaa; 
Baccalaureate Sermon. 


Additional Sermons by Dr. J, Wilbur Chapman, 
Dean C. D. Williams, Rev. Frank Bristol. 


Lectures by Dr. J. M. Buckley, Jane Addams, 
Dr. Russell H. Conwell, Leon H. Vincent, 
Gov, Joseph W. Folk. 


Complete File for Season, Fifty Numbers, $1.50 


With Chautauquan, One Year, - 


3.00 


“f* Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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